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CAN  WE  FILL  THE  GAP  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION? 
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Is  THAT  brilliant  modern  play,  “The 
World  We  Live  In,”  a  Czechoslovakian 
genius  has  set  us  all  to  thinking.  In  a 
series  of  dramatic  scenes  he  presents  the 
trends  of  our  modern  civilization.  First  the 
butterflies  appear — those  who  flit  from 
flower  to  flower  in  pursuit  of  beauty  and 
happiness.  Then  the  stage  is  preempted 
by  the  drab,  dour  beetles,  that  grub  in  the 
earth  and  store  away  their  treasures  in  dark, 
musty  holes.  Next,  the  ants,  emblems  of 
social  and  industrial  efficiency,  are  seen  at 
their  task  of  developing  the  material  re¬ 
sources  of  the  earth.  Soon  they  divide  into 
two  armies  and  quarrel  as  to  which  shall 
have  the  right  to  pass  between  two  blades  of 
grass.  Immediately  all  their  efficiency  and 
vast  stored  up  resources  are  converted  into 
instruments  of  killing,  and  the  suicidal  war 
is  on  which  leaves  the  stage  a  scene  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  utter  ruin. 

Does  this  all  too  true  picture  of  our  present 
civilization  also  reflect  certain  dominant 
characteristics  of  our  modern  educational 
system?  With  marvelous  skill  have  we  not 
taught  youth  the  habits  of  butterflies,  beet¬ 
les,  and  ants?  Our  chief  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  training  super-insects  that  can 
effectively  gather  and  store  away  material 
possessions;  but  of  the  things  of  the  spirit 
which  differentiate  them  from  insects  and 
brutes,  we  have  taught  them  little.  We 
must  frankly  confess  that  we  have  largely 
failed  to  give  them  what  is  most  vital  and  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  practical.  In 
fact  the  prevailing  American  definition  of 
the  sacred  word  “practical”  is  utilitarian 


and  material.  In  popular  thought  it  has 
little  or  no  connection  with  moral  character, 
with  p)ersonal  happiness,  with  intelligent  and 
devoted  parenthood,  and  with  efficient 
citizenship.  Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  and  of  society  these  alone 
are  of  primary  importance. 

Does  not  this  false  emphasis  in  our  mo¬ 
dern  system  of  education  go  far  to  explain 
the  reason  why  so  many  thoughtful  men  are 
proclaiming  that  crime  and  corruption  are 
rampant,  thousands  of  homes  wrecked  by 
selfishness,  democracy  a  partial  failure  and 
human  civilization  tottering?  If  this  ex¬ 
planation  be  true,  the  conclusion  is  equally 
obvious.  If  these  evils  are  to  be  corrected, 
modern  education  must  be  made  truly 
practical.  To  make  it  so,  requires  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  emphasis.  Studies  and 
disciplines  that  mould  character  and  shape 
moral  ideals  and  determine  conduct  must 
be  given  a  central  rather  than  a  secondary 
place.  Able  teachers  must  be  trained  and 
given  every  encouragement  to  interpret  the 
religious  and  moral  heritages  of  the  race, 
so  that  they  may  become  guiding  forces  in 
the  life  of  youth.  The  rising  tide  of  public 
opinion,  that  is  demanding  popular  instruc¬ 
tion  in  religion,  must  sweep  away  all  tradi¬ 
tional  barriers  and  give  youth  its  spiritual 
birthright. 

I 

Our  early  American  colleges  were  founded 
to  teach  religion  and  thus  to  prepare  men 
for  citizenship  and  the  active  ministry. 
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Harvard,  for  example,  was  founded  in  1636 
to  save  the  churches  from  “an  illiterate 
ministry”;  Yale  in  1701  to  prepare  young 
men  “  for  public  employment  both  in  church 
and  in  state.”  At  the  founding  of  King’s 
College  (now  Columbia  University)  in  1754, 
it  was  announced  that  “  the  chief  thing  that 
is  arrived  at,  in  this  College  is  to  teach  and 
engage  children  to  know  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  love  and  serve  Him  in  all  Sobriety, 
Godliness  and  Richness  of  life,  with  a  pure 
Heart  and  a  Willing  Mind,  and  to  train  them 
up  in  all  Virtuous  Habits  and  all  such  useful 
knowledge  as  may  render  them  creditable 
to  their  Families  and  Friends,  Ornaments 
to  their  Country,  and  useful  to  the  Public 
Weal  in  their  generation.”  At  first  the 
colleges  largely  realized  these  aims.  Their 
graduates  were  the  men  who  laid  well  the 
foundations  of  the  American  Commonwealth 
and  built  homes  that  were  radiating  centers 
of  happiness  and  efficiency.  Until  a  little 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  religion 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
taught  in  practically  every  higher  institution 
of  learning.  Then,  with  the  deeper  study 
of  Nature,  came  the  sciences  and  scientific 
method.  Ever  since  they  have  been  regnant 
in  our  American  colleges  and  universities. 
They  have  brought  manifold  blessings  to 
mankind  and  have  infinitely  more  to  con¬ 
tribute,  but  they  cannot  fill  the  gap  left 
when  the  study  of  religion  was  either  quietly 
dropped  from  the  college  curriculum  or 
relegated  to  a  secondary  place. 

This  silent  but  fatal  transfer  of  emphasis 
in  modern  education  has  been  due  primarily 
to  three  causes:  dogmatism,  sectarianism, 
and  materialism.  Unfortunately  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  religion  at  first  refused  to  adopt  the 
tested  methods  and  to  accept  the  positive 
results  of  scientific  investigation.  In  cling¬ 
ing  to  its  old  dogmatic  methods  and  to  a 
philosophy  formulated  when  the  Ptolemaic 
system  was  still  universally  accepted,  they 
committed  a  fatal  crime  against  reason  and 
the  youth  of  America. 

To  this  crime  and  especially  to  the  intense 
sectarianism  of  the  period  are  largely  due  the 
prohibitions  found  in  the  constitutions  and 


laws  of  most  of  our  states  against  teaching 
the  sectarian  interpretation  of  religion  in 
tax-supported  institutions.  These  prohi¬ 
bitions  were  just,  but  in  popular  thought, 
and  therefore  in  the  minds  of  legislators, 
religion  was  identified  with  divergent  creeds 
and  belligerent  denominationalism.  It  was 
inevitable  that  this  perversion  of  religion 
should  be  placed  under  the  ban  in  all  but 
the  strongly  denominational  colleges.  So 
extreme  was  the  reaction  against  the 
dogmatic,  sectarian  interpretation  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  of  the  religious  classics,  that  by 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  even  Biblical  history  and  literature  had 
ceased  to  be  taught  in  the  leading  privately 
endowed  colleges.  Then  it  was  that  the  im¬ 
practical  trend  in  education  began  of  which 
we  are  now  reaping  the  fruits. 

Deprived  of  the  inspiration  of  sane  religi¬ 
ous  instruction,  education  became  increas¬ 
ingly  utilitarian  and  materialistic.  The 
rich  contributions  of  science,  which  at  first 
were  largely  physical,  and  the  quick  mastery 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  America 
fostered  these  materialistic  tendencies.  The 
air  was  saturated  with  materialism.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  their  elders  students 
naturally  elected  the  courses  that  promised 
material  success.  In  college  and  university 
circles  religion  and  ethics  were  largely 
neglected  or  despised. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  consequence  of  this  wrong  em¬ 
phasis  in  education  began  to  be  generally 
recognized.  The  Intercollegiate  Christian 
Associations  made  a  valiant  attempt  by 
means  of  voluntary  Bible  courses  offered 
by  college  instructors  and  upper-classmen, 
to  restore  the  balance.  The  undergraduates 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  by 
the  tens  of  thousands;  but  irregular,  volun¬ 
tary  work  could  not  supply  the  deeper  need 
for  the  systematic,  thorough  study  of  reli¬ 
gion  under  trained  instructors.  Hence  the 
movement  collapsed. 

The  real  turn  of  the  tide  came  when  exact 
scientific  methods  began  to  be  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  history,  literature,  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  religion.  This  movement  appeared 
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in  the  more  liberal  colleges  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  first 
it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  sectarianism  and 
the  champions  of  the  old  dogmatic  theo¬ 
logy,  but  gradually  its  reasonableness  and 
its  practical  results  began  to  be  appreciated. 
To-day  it  is  heartily  approved  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  most  of  the  leading  churches  of 
America. 

The  privately  supported  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  were  the  first  to  respond,  for  they 
were  fettered  by  no  educational  traditions. 
As  a  result,  during  the  last  forty  years  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  departments 
of  Biblical  history  and  literature  have  been 
established  in  our  American  colleges,  and 
others  are  being  added  each  year.  The 
history,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  religion 
are  beginning  to  receive  attention,  and 
courses  in  religious  education  are  being  given 
for  undergraduates.  The  one  serious  hand¬ 
icap  to  this  significant  movement  has  been 
the  lack  of  efficient,  well  trained  teachers 
of  religion. 

The  leading  private  preparatory  schools 
are  also  making  provision  for  Biblical  and 
other  religious  instruction.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  practice  of  farming  out  these  courses 
to  willing  instructors,  however  inadequate 
be  their  equipment  for  this  most  important 
work,  is  gradually  being  abandoned,  and 
men  thoroughly  trained  are  taking  their 
places.  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
American  colleges  and  universities  have, 
within  the  past  three  years,  voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  Biblical  History  as  a  college  entrance 
elective,  so  that  an  added  incentive  is  given 
for  stressing  these  courses  during  the  im¬ 
pressionable  age  when  most  American  youth 
lay  the  foundations  for  their  religious  think- 
ing. 

The  reponsibility  for  teaching  religion 
to  the  youth  of  America  rests  the  more 
heavily  to-day  upon  the  schools  and  colleges 
because  the  home  is  failing  to  do  its  part.  It 
is  failing  in  large  measure  because  the  par¬ 
ents  do  not  have  the  required  knowledge. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  through 
the  schools  the  future  parents  must  be 
trained,  if  the  home  itself  is  to  be  rehabili¬ 


tated.  Our  problem  carries  us,  therefore, 
to  the  very  foundations  of  our  modern 
civilization. 

It  is  also  a  significant  fact,  as  a  keen 
interpreter  of  contemporary  life  has  said, 
“  that  while  the  churches  are  complaining  of 
emptiness,  the  schools,  the  colleges,  the 
universities,  are  packed  to  overflowing.” 
Whether  we  approve  or  not,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  to-day 
turn  more  readily  to  the  teacher  than  to  the 
preacher.  If  we  would  help  them  most,  we 
must  meet  them  where  their  primary  in¬ 
terests  lie.  Also,  when  they  have  been 
properly  taught  the  fundamental  realities  of 
religion,  they  will  be  more  appreciative  of  the 
preacher  with  a  message  and  more  ready 
and  able  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the 
church. 

II 

If  the  education  offered  by  the  privately 
endowed  schools  and  colleges  is  beginning  to 
be  made  practical  in  the  sense  defined 
above,  it  is  still  sadly  unpractical  in  the  tax- 
supported  institutions.  These  represent 
over  twenty  million  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
the  state  colleges  and  universities.  Their 
numbers  also  are  rapidly  increasing.  In 
their  keeping  largely  lies  the  future  of 
modern  civilization.  Here  dogmatism,  sec¬ 
tarianism,  and  materialism  have  so  in¬ 
fluenced  educational  practice  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  these  future  parents  and 
citizens  adequate  instruction  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  religion  and  ethics. 

Public  opinion  recognizing  the  fatal  lack 
in  the  public  school  system,  is  making  a 
valiant  effort  to  supply  it  by  means  of  the 
week-day  religious  courses  offered  individ¬ 
ually  or  cooperatively  by  the  local  churches. 
The  success  of  these  courses  depends  upon 
their  organization  and  support,  but  primar¬ 
ily  upon  the  character  and  training  of  the 
instructors.  If  able  teachers,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  subject,  can  be  provided, 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  far-reaching  ser¬ 
vice  this  movement  will  perform.  If  such 
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teachers  are  not  found  and  thoroughly 
trained,  it  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  conviction  is  unavoidable  that  sooner 
or  later,  as  in  Canada  and  in  many  towns  in 
Iowa,  this  instruction,  especially  in  the  his¬ 
tory  and  literature  of  the  Bible,  must  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  by  teachers 
especially  trained  by  the  state  for  the  work. 
Already  historical  and  literary  methods  of 
interpretation  are  gaining  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  kindred  fields.  Thoughtful  men 
of  every  faith  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
real  religion,  the  effective  desire  to  live  in 
harmony  and  cooperation  with  God  and 
man,  is  something  far  deeper  than  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  many  creeds  and  sects. 
To-day  thousands  of  parents  would  welcome 
sane,  constructive  religious  instruction  for 
their  children.  Rare  is  the  parent  who 
would  object.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  when  this  instruction  is  placed 
on  a  thoroughly  educational  basis  and  that 
basis  is  fully  understood,  opposition  will  be 
transformed  into  hearty  approval. 

One  of  our  w^estern  state  legislatures  has 
recently  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
be  enjoined  to  at  once  address  themselves  to  re¬ 
newed  effort  to  restore  the  balance  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  that  our  children  be 
reared  up  in  the  precepts  of  fundamental  right¬ 
eousness.  .  .  . 

That  the  schools  promptly  reform  their  me¬ 
thods  so  that  the  rudimentary  studies,  as  well  as 
the  sciences,  be  taught  only  as  subordinate  to 
righteousness.  That  the  emphasis  be  placed 
upon  morality,  good  conscience,  respect  for 
parents,  reverence  for  age  and  experience,  and 
(the  belief)  that  all  learning  is  but  the  hand¬ 
maiden  of  eternal  goodness. 

That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature  of 
South  Dakota  it  is  only  upon  the  lines  herein 
suggested  that  the  true  balance  can  be  restored 
and  the  crime  wave  checked,  and  civilization 
preserved. 

Ill 

Parallel  to  the  week-day  religious  school 
movement  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  is  the  school  of  religion  movement  in 


connection  with  the  state  universities.  The 
spontaneity  of  the-  movement  is  evidence 
of  the  pressing  need  for  these  schools.  Ten 
such  independent  schools  have  sprung  up 
at  as  many  university  centers.  They  re¬ 
present  the  effort  of  the  churches  and  the 
religious  associations  at  these  universities 
to  fill  the  gap  in  modern  education  through 
the  united  services  of  their  religious  workers. 
They  have  been  established  largely  under 
the  wise  direction  of  the  broad-minded 
university  secretaries  of  the  Council  of 
Church  Boards  of  Education.  In  these 
centers,  confronted  by  the  needs  of  youth, 
denominational  differences  largely  disap¬ 
pear,  and  the  work  becomes  thoroughly 
cooperative. 

Even  though  the  list  of  religious  courses 
offered  by  these  germinal  schools  of  religion 
is  not  complete  and  many  of  the  instructors 
have  not  had  full  graduate  training,  the 
state  university  authorities  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  generous  in  granting  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  credit  for  work  done  in  them;  but,  if 
the  schools  are  to  measure  up  to  their  task, 
it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  definite  en¬ 
dowments,  well-trained  faculties  and  ade¬ 
quate  equipment  that  will  enable  them  to 
equal  in  every  respect  the  strongest  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  state  universities.  When  this 
standard  is  achieved  and  the  quality  of  the 
w’ork  is  demonstrated,  full  credit  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  given  for  the  w’ork. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  many  of  these 
schools  of  religion  wdll  in  time  be  made 
regular  departments  of  the  state  colleges  or 
universities.  Already  plans  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  at  two  or  three  centers  to  make  the 
school  of  religion  from  the  first  a  regular 
department  of  the  state  university. 

Meantime  the  first  step  toward  making 
our  modern  education  thoroughly  practical 
is  to  develop  these  state  schools  of  religion 
wisely  and  w’ell,  for  in  them  and  in  the 
similar  departments  of  religion  in  the 
privately  supported  higher  institutions  of 
learning  must  largely  be  trained  the  intelli¬ 
gent  parents  and  the  leaders  required  to  re¬ 
build  the  home  and  to  supply  the  church 
and  community  with  eflScient  workers. 
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The  first  and  chief  aim  of  a  state  school  of 
religion  is  to  provide  instruction  for  what 
may  be  called  the  plain  undergraduates. 
They  are  the  students  who  will  go  forth  to 
become  engineers,  physicians,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  and  business  men.  Upon  them 
will  largely  devolve  the  responsibility  of 
rebuilding  our  present  civilization.  To-day 
these  students  are  neither  religious  nor 
irreligious,  but  simply  non-religious.  As  a 
rule,  their  ignorance  regarding  the  history, 
literature,  and  fundamental  principles  of 
religion  is  complete.  Even  though  they  are 
intensely  interested  and  among  themselves 
glibly  discuss  vital  religious  questions,  our 
modern  system  of  education  has  given  them 
neither  the  facts  nor  the  training  necessary 
to  reach  valid  conclusions  in  this  most 
important  field  of  human  knowledge.  Our 
first  responsibility,  therefore,  in  the  school 
of  religion  is  to  offer  broad,  constructive 
courses  that  will  give  them  the  facts,  in¬ 
spire  them  to  think,  and  enable  them  to 
work  out  for  themselves  a  practical  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life. 

The  character  and  content  of  under¬ 
graduate  courses  are  being  studied  by  a 
representative  commission  of  the  National 
Council  of  Schools  of  Religion.  The  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  undergraduate  religious 
instruction  are  also  being  fully  discussed  by 
the  faculties  of  Yale,  Columbia,  and  other 
eastern  universities.  This  work  is  already 
under  way  at  Yale  and  Columbia.  The  two 
general  foundation  courses  offered  at  Yale 
are  the  “Great  Living  Religions”  and  the 
“Literature  of  the  Bible.”  Both  courses 
are  elective.  The  first  is  open  to  sopho¬ 
mores,  juniors,  and  seniors;  the  second  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  A  third  foundation 
course  is  being  planned,  which  will  probably 
be  known  as  the  “Fundamentals  or  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Religion,”  and  will  deal  with 
the  principles  underlying  all  religions  and 
the  relation  of  science  and  religion.  At 
Columbia  a  somewhat  similar  course  is 
being  offered  by  four  Union  Seminary  pro¬ 
fessors  on  the  “Fundamentals  of  Religion.” 
Other  comprehensive  courses,  which  will 
find  a  place  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum 


of  the  schools  of  religion,  will  deal  with 
applied  religion  and  the  method  and 
principles  of  religious  education.  Specific 
courses  adapted  to  the  special  interests  of 
different  groups  of  students  are  also  being 
considered. 

A  second  aim  in  the  schools  of  religion  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  body  of 
students  in  our  state  institutions  who  enter 
college  with  the  intention  of  preparing  for 
leadership  in  the  field  of  religious  or  social 
service  or  make  such  a  decision  while  they 
are  still  undergraduates.  Many  of  these 
students,  during  their  four  years  in  college 
lose  their  vision  of  future  service.  The 
wastage  here  is  great.  The  school  of  reli¬ 
gion  aims  to  help  them  to  appreciate  the 
true  value  of  their  studies,  and  at  the  same 
time  seeks  to  guide  them  in  laying  a  broad 
foundation  for  their  future  graduate  work. 

A  third  aim  is  to  provide  graduate  courses 
that  will  enable  students  having  the  required 
training  and  ability  and  with  red  blood  in 
their  veins  and  real  religion  in  their  hearts  to 
qualify  for  effective  leadership  in  certain 
fields  of  religious  and  social  service  for 
which  adequate  training  facilities  are  not 
now  available.  By  utilizing  the  rich  re¬ 
sources  offered  by  the  university  depart¬ 
ments  of  sociology,  journalism,  philosophy, 
administration,  education  and  medicine 
it  will  be  possible  in  certain  centers  to  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  courses  for  the  training  of 
religious  and  social  secretaries,  journalists, 
and  university  pastors.  In  cooperation 
with  the  universities  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  it  will  also  be  possible  to  train  medical 
and  agricultural  missionaries,  rural  pastors 
and  women,  as  their  assistants,  to  equip 
the  rural  churches.  The  character  and 
extent  of  the  graduate  work  done  to  each 
state  school  of  religion  will  of  course  be 
determined  by  local  needs  and  resources. 

IV 

The  Founder  of  Christianity,  in  his  effort 
to  save  a  sin-sick  world,  devoted  the  major¬ 
ity  of  his  time  to  the  thorough  training  of  a 
little  group  of  followers.  Although  these 
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came  from  humble  surroundings  and  none 
was  signally  gifted,  in  less  than  a  century 
they  changed  the  currents  of  human  history. 
Wycliff  in  a  period  of  moral  degeneracy, 
through  his  lay  readers,  whom  he  trained 
and  sent  forth  with  parts  of  the  Bible  in  their 
hands,  saved  old  England  from  moral  and 
political  collapse.  Later  the  Wesleys,  util¬ 
izing  the  resources  of  Oxford,  carried  Eng¬ 
land  through  a  great  moral  crisis.  To-day 
we  again  face  a  crisis  that  involves  the  life 
of  humanity.  World  leadership  in  science, 
in  the  arts,  in  scholarship  and  in  religion  is 
rapidly  passing  from  Europe  to  America. 
Will  we  be  found  equal  to  the  vast  responsi¬ 
bility?  Will  human  civilization  in  America 
reach  a  height  greater  than  any  thus  far 
attained  or  will  the  leadership  soon  pass  to 
Japan  and  China?  The  answer  largely 
depends  upon  how  quickly  we  can  make 
our  educational  system  practical  in  the 
highest  sense.  The  first  step  toward  mak¬ 
ing  it  practical  is  to  develop  great  teachers  of 
religion. 

For  many  years  business  and  certain  of 
the  professions  have  been  reaching  down 
into  the  colleges  and  universities  and  en¬ 
listing  the  finest  and  most  promising  youth. 
The  same  must  now  be  done  in  behalf  of 
religion  and  a  well  rounded  education. 
Steps  must  also  be  taken  to  make  it  possible 
for  men  and  women  who  have  spiritual 
experience,  insight,  and  sanity,  attractive 
personalities  and  keen  minds,  and  have 
shown  conspicuous  evidence  of  teaching 
ability,  to  go  on  and  complete  their  training 
as  teachers  in  the  various  fields  of  religion. 
To  this  end  the  National  Council  of  Schools 
of  Religion  has  secured  a  fund  of  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  a  period  of  years,  to  establish  fellow¬ 
ships  in  religion.  It  is  also  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  educational  leaders  of 
America  in  selecting  the  ablest  youth  to  be 
trained  wherever  conditions  are  most  favor¬ 
able.  In  this  direct  way  it  is  hoped  that  the 
famine  of  great  religious  teachers  may  be 
averted  and  that  religion  may  find  many 
worthy  interpreters. 

The  moment,  too,  has  arrived,  w’hen,  if 


the  religious  needs  of  our  present  civilization 
can  be  properly  presented,  the  youth  of 
America  can  be  depended  upon  to  respond  to 
the  call  to  become  apostles  of  the  faith  first 
proclaimed  by  the  prophets  and  supple¬ 
mented  to-day  by  the  findings  of  our  great 
poets,  clergymen,  scientists,  and  men  of 
action. 

Youth  to-day  is  beginning  to  demand  a 
higher  and  more  practical  education.  Their 
attitude  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  comba¬ 
tive  Irishman  who  does  not  know  what  he 
Wyants  and  is  unhappy  because  he  cannot  get 
it.  The  present  generation  also  represents 
an  extreme  reaction  against  the  habits  of  our 
grandfathers  who  perhaps  talked  too  much 
about  the  state  of  their  souls.  On  the 
whole,  this  reaction  is  wholesome,  for  it 
represents  absolute  sincerity. 

There  are  many  hopeful  indications.  The 
world  is  tired  of  sectarian  squabbles,  and 
cares  little  for  metaphysical  discussion;  but 
never  were  the  youth  as  interested  as  they 
are  to-day  in  real  religion.  No  other  subject 
will  hold  them  in  earnest  discussion  long 
after  midnight.  Having  stood  for  over  a 
hundred  hours  during  the  last  year,  while 
state  university  students  poured  in  a  steady 
stream  of  questions,  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  At  first  the  questions  were  asked 
hesitatingly,  almost  apologetically;  but  when 
the  barriers  were  down,  they  came  in  like  a 
flood  and  revealed  unsuspected  depths  of 
thought  and  interest. 

A  man  who  has  recently  developed  into  a 
great  teacher  confided  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
the  secret  of  his  success:  “Once  I  thought 
only  of  the  subject  I  was  teaching.  Now  I 
think  chiefly  of  the  man  in  the  seat  before 
me.”  What  does  the  youth  in  the  seat  be¬ 
fore  us  want,  that  our  modern  educational 
system  has  failed  to  give  him? 

In  the  large,  he  wants  a  philosophy  of  life 
that  will  fit  the  world  of  reality  revealed  by 
the  riper  experience  of  the  race  and  by  the 
transforming  discoveries  of  science.  A  creed 
formulated  when  everyone  believed  that 
the  world  was  flat  and  that  the  sun  revolved 
about  the  earth  does  not  satisfy  this  normal 
craving.  Hence  the  widespread  revolt  of 
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youth  against  mediaeval  theology  and  its 
unnatural  vernacular. 

In  a  manifesto  recently  prepared  and 
signed  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  students  at  one  of  our 
middle  west  denominational  colleges  is  found 
this  ringing  challenge: 

A  new  reformation  is  needed.  We  have 
passed  through  a  modern  period  which  parallels 
the  Renaissance,  marked  by  a  succession  of 
brilliant  inventions,  scientific  discoveries  and 
the  rise  of  social  studies  and  modern  Biblical 
criticism.  These  have  been  as  influential  in 
enlarging  our  conceptions,  as  were  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus.  A  new  humanism  has  arisen,  in 
conflict  with  the  scholasticism  of  our  day.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  gathering  a  revolt 
against  the  incredible  and  inhuman  assumption  of 
theologians  who  can  affirm  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  and  condemn  the  human  race  to  hell  with¬ 
out  winking.  A  better,  saner,  truer  conception 
of  life  and  history,  of  human  nature,  or  religion 
itself,  must  take  the  place  of  cruel  creeds  that 
have  dominated  and  bullied  our  intelligence 
already  too  long.  It  is  time  for  the  religion  of 
Jesus  to  get  a  chance. 

With  incontrovertible  logic,  the  leaders  in 
the  freshman  class  in  one  of  our  larger  east¬ 
ern  universities  have  recently  declared  their 
opposition  to  required  chapel,  for  they  main¬ 
tain  that  worship  to  be  effective  must  be 
voluntary;  but  they  suggest  instead  a 
required  course  in  religion,  “for  it  is  the 
function  of  the  faculty  to  prescribe  what 
shall  be  taught.” 

Young  people  feel  to-day  the  need  for 
definite  instruction  in  religion.  They  are 
eager  to  know  not  merely  about  God  but 
how  to  get  into  living  touch  with  Him. 
They  recognize  vaguely  that  He  is  speaking 
to  them  through  the  beauty  of  the  flower 


and  the  sunset,  that  His  character  is  revealed 
in  the  boundless,  orderly  heavens  and  in 
the  marvelous  structure  of  the  atom;  that 
He  greets  them  in  their  moments  of  deepest 
emotion  and  that  He  looks  at  them  often 
through  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  them. 
They  crave  for  a  faith  that  will  explain  all 
these  experiences  and  embody  the  highest 
visions  of  truth  and  reality  vouchsafed  to 
the  noblest  prophets  of  the  race,  whether  it 
be  Confucius  or  Buddha  or  Plato  or  Isaiah 
or  Jesus.  They  dimly  realize  that  in  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  Jesus  that  vision 
became  fullest  and  simplest  and  most 
satisfying,  but  their  knovdedge  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  vague.  They  desire,  too,  a  philosophy 
of  life  that  will  carry  them  through  the 
temptations  and  crises  that  confront  them 
on  every  side.  They  demand  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  that  upward  urge  of  life 
which  science  reveals,  and  they  are  seeking 
a  worthy  goal  for  all  their  endeavors. 

Give  them  this  sublimate  of  all  that  is 
richest  in  the  religious  and  scientific  heritage 
of  the  race,  show  them  that  faith  and  love 
and  cooperation  and  service  are  the  impell¬ 
ing  forces  in  religion,  and  they  will  carry 
religion  into  education,  into  the  family, 
into  the  church,  into  business,  and  into  life. 
Develop  intelligent  undergraduate  opinion 
and  the  religious  courses  offered  by  teachers 
well  qualified  and  trained  for  their  task  will 
be  largely  elected.  Dramatize  the  needs  of 
society  and  of  the  world,  and  a  voluntary 
army  of  lay  and  professional  teachers  can 
readily  be  enlisted  in  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  which  will  go  forth  to  give  man¬ 
kind  that  education  which  alone  will  save  it 
from  ruin  and  enable  it  to  attain  its  divine 
goal.  Then,  a  new  and  very  different  scene 
may  be  added  to  the  unfolding  drama  of 
“The  World  We  Live  In.” 


A  CASE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  GIFTED 

Herbert  D.  Bixby 


The  signs  are  not  absent  to  convince  us 
that  one  of  the  points  upon  which  the 
light  of  educational  thought  will  be 
focused  in  the  near  future  is  the  education 
of  those  children  endowed  by  nature  with 
powers,  abilities,  and  talents  by  virtue  of 
which  they  seem  likely  to  become  of  special 
value  to  society.  Already  articles  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  numerous  educational  magazines 
describing  experiments  in  this  field,  usually 
in  the  nature  of  classes  for  the  so-called  super¬ 
normal  child,  carried  on  under  conditions 
often  unsuited  to  scientific  investigation  and 
limited  in  their  opportunity. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  haphazard 
aspect  of  these  attempts,  this  groping  is 
significant.  It  presages  a  movement  in  the 
general  current  of  educational  thought  which 
should,  within  the  next  decade,  bear  us  far 
onward  toward  the  point  where  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  procedure  proper  for  children  of  this 
type  will  be  clear  and  definite,  and  combined 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  more 
scientific  investigators  of  the  subject,  will 
give  us  a  body  of  knowledge  that  should  be 
certain  and  exact. 

What  is  the  real  significance  of  this  prob¬ 
lem?  Why  should  this  type  of  child  receive 
special  attention?  Are  there  reasons,  other 
than  that  of  the  interest  it  may  hold  for 
the  specialist  in  education,  why  our  minds 
should  be  occupied  with  this  matter?  Is  it 
important  chiefly  to  the  individual,  or  has 
it  a  vital  relation  to  the  republic? 

We  are  told  by  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  matter  that  there  is  consider- 
ble  evidence  that  the  level  of  human  in¬ 
telligence  is  lower  to-day  than  it  was  for¬ 
merly.  Two  things,  among  others,  may  be 
mentioned  as  leading  to  this  conclusion. 

The  first  is  the  nature  of  the  popular 
diversions  current  among  the  Greeks  during 
the  five  hundred  years  preceding  the  Chris¬ 


tian  era  as  contrasted  with  those  of  our  own 
time.  The  political  and  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussions  of  that  day  and  age  would  hardly 
hold  the  interest  of  the  present  time  average 
British  or  American  crowds  simply  because 
they  could  not  be  comprehended  by  them, 
and  to  contrast  the  Greek  stage  with  the 
usual  production  of  our  moving  picture 
theatre  would  be  obvious  in  its  result. 
Even  with  due  allowance  made  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  conditions,  in  the  numbers  in¬ 
volved,  etc.,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we 
of  to-day  are  not  living  upon  as  high  an 
intellectual  plane  as  did  the  Greeks.  The 
statement  has  been  made  that  the  level  of 
intelligence  of  the  Greeks  so  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  present-day  Englishmen  as  does 
the  Englishmen’s  exceed  that  of  the  African 
negro.  Whether  or  not  this  statement  be 
accepted  as  true  it  certainly  challenges 
attention. 

The  second  circumstance  that  leads  us  to 
believe  that  present-day  intelligence  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  past  is  the  comparison  of 
the  number  of  men  of  first-rate  intellectual¬ 
ity  produced  by  Athens  during  the  bloom 
of  its  civilization  with  the  number  produced 
by  any  modern  countrj\  During  the  two 
hundred  years  from  500  B.  C.  to  300  B.  C., 
Athens,  with  a  territory  about  the  size  of 
our  own  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  with 
a  free-born  population  numbering  about 
100,000,  produced  men  of  the  very  first  rank, 
in  all  then  known  lines  of  endeavor,  to  the 
number  of  twenty -five.  Such  statesmen  as 
Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  Pericles,  such 
poets  as  Aeschylus,  Euripedes,  and  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  such  philosophers  as  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  such  sculptors  as  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  such  historians  as  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon,  such  orators  as  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  make  up  this  scintillating 
list.  This  is  an  achievement  attained  by  no 
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other  country,  of  any  size  whatsoever  in  a 
similar  length  of  time,  since  that  period. 
Were  we  to  compile  another  list  of  the 
world’s  great  men  to  include  perhaps  such 
names  as  Julius  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  Napoleon,  Gladstone, 
and  Lincoln,  we  might  indeed  succeed  in 
matching  it  in  brilliancy  and  power,  but  to 
do  so  we  would  necessarily  select  the  names 
of  men  of  a  great  many  nations  and  of  a  great 
many  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  Athens  are 
well  known.  Her  failure  to  maintain  the 
high  status  of  her  intellectual  life  and  to 
continue  to  produce  men  of  genius  is  equally 
understood.  As  pertaining  to  our  present 
discussion,  we  may  mention  the  debasing  of 
the  marriage  state  as  one  of  those  causes  and 
the  mixture  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  Athen¬ 
ian  stock  with  that  of  inferior  races  as  an¬ 
other.  When  these  things  were  done  the 
decline  came,  and  it  continued  with  the  story 
of  Rome  and  the  dark  ages  of  Europe. 
Never  since  has  there  been  achieved  the 
glory  of  Greece,  that  was. 

How,  then,  have  nations  continued  to 
exist,  and  how  have  empires  been  built? 
Again  two  answers  may  be  made.  The 
first  is  that  many  have  not  continued  to 
exist,  and  the  second  is  that  those  that  have 
lived  and  prospered  have  usually  been 
guided  by  a  small,  selected  group  whose 
will  has  been  all-powerful.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  of  England  where  a  small 
coterie  of  extremely  able  men,  now  of  one 
political  faith,  now  of  another,  has  shaped 
the  destiny  of  the  empire. 

But  how  is  it  with  us?  To-day  we  live 
among  democratic  ideals.  Democracy  is 
expanding  on  every  side.  Though  demo¬ 
cratic  thought  and  custom  have  long  held 
sway  with  us,  yet  never  as  to-day  have  dem¬ 
ocratic  ideas  been  so  powerful.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  judges  elected  by  vote  of 
the  people,  direct  primaries,  the  initiative 
and  referendum  bear  testimony  to  the  spread 
of  democracy.  What  does  it  mean? 

It  means,  among  other  things,  that  the 
policies  of  this  republic,  unlike  those  of  some 
other  countries,  are,  to  an  ever-increasing 


degree,  to  be  determined  by  the  decisions  of 
the  people  at  large.  It  means,  among  other 
things,  that  this  country,  to  compete  with 
other  countries,  must  match  them  as  to  the 
ability  of  its  citizens.  It  means  that  this 
country  must  develop  individuals  of  great 
ability  and  of  a  kind  appealing  enough  to 
enable  them  to  be  accepted  as  leaders.  It 
means,  too,  that  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  all  of  us  are  and  will  continue  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  largely  upon  the  wisdom  of  these 
leaders. 

So  it  becomes  a  very  personal  matter,  as 
well  as  one  of  national  importance,  first,  that 
all  individuals  in  the  republic  shall  receive 
such  an  education  as  shall  develop  them  to 
the  highest  degree  possible,  and  then,  that 
we  search  out  our  best  talent  and  so  educate 
it  that  it  may  serve  us  as  wise  leaders. 

If  leadership  has  seemed  to  be  thought 
of  as  being  restricted  to  the  field  of  politics, 
such  is  not  the  intention.  Literature,  art, 
music,  science,  education,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  trade,  agricultural  pursuits, 
exploration,  invention,  indeed,  all  forms  of 
legitimate  human  endeavor  must  have  the 
maximum  degree  of  leadership  if  they  are  to 
contribute  to  our  national  life  that  which 
they  must  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  day  of 
“muddling  through”  is  fast  passing.  The  day 
of  national  accountability  is  approaching. 

If  personal  happiness,  accruing  as  a  result 
of  individual  development,  has  seemed  to  be 
neglected  it  is  not  that  its  importance  is  un¬ 
recognized.  That  is,  however,  but  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  greater  end  of  national  good, 
one  which  is  not  to  be  minimized.  It  is  a 
contributary  factor  in  human  happiness. 

If  any  particular  form  of  education  for  the 
gifted  has  seemed  to  be  emphasized  neither 
is  that  intentional.  Solely  to  state  a  satis¬ 
factory  reason  for  turning  attention  to 
the  education  of  this  type  of  child  is  the  aim. 
Neither  the  form  nor  the  detail  of  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  important  here.^ 

Ut  is  intended  later  to  give  consideration  to  these  aspects  of  the 
question.  Following  an  experiment  now  being  carried  on  in  Cleve¬ 
land  with  children  of  the  superior  type  considerable  material  of 
value  as  to  the  organization  oi  classes  and  as  to  curriculum  will  be 
available. 
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But  spenders  of  public  funds,  and  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  directing 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land  must 
have  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
and,  furthermore,  they  should  be  able  to  state 
that  reason  in  a  clear  and  convincing  way. 
Otherwise,  strength  will  be  lent  to  the  charge, 
too  frequently  heard,  that  those  having  to 
do  with  our  present-day  education  have  no 
clear  idea  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

Herein,  then,  lies  the  plea  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  gifted  child:  that  the  welfare 
of  the  republic  may  be  maintained.  Not 


for  the  restriction  of  immigration  is  argu¬ 
ment  made — important  though  this  question 
may  be  in  preserving  the  present  grade  of 
American  intelligence;  not  for  the  practice  of 
eugenics — that  the  present  grade  of  Ameri¬ 
can  intelligence  may  be  increased — such  a 
process  would  be  too  slow;  but  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  republic  may  be  maintained  by 
the  development  of  individuals  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  innate  capabilities,  and 
especially  of  those  individuals  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  larger  gifts  of  intellect  and 
ability  for  leadership  and  service. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  “ETHICAL  END”  IN  EDUCATION 

H.  W.  Wright 


WHICH  is  the  more  impressive,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say — ^the  general 
agreement  among  educational  au¬ 
thorities  that  the  ethical  end  is  necessarily 
supreme  in  all  education  or  the  general 
failure  of  these  authorities  to  agree  upon 
the  nature  of  this  supreme  ethical  end.  Two 
views  doubtless  hold  the  field  to-day,  al¬ 
though  each  appears  in  many  variations. 

The  one  asserts  that  the  supreme  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  the 
moral  will  of  the  human  individual;  unless 
the  educational  process  contributes  to  the 
development  of  moral  character,  the  expon¬ 
ents  of  this  doctrine  maintain,  it  has  com¬ 
pletely  missed  its  aim  and  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  If  the  defenders  of  this  view  are  asked 
to  explain  what  they  mean  by  moral  char¬ 
acter,  they  can  only  point  to  such  generally 
recognized  virtues  as  temperance  and  hon¬ 
esty,  kindness  and  courage,  truthfulness  and 
justice.  Now  no  one  can  deny  the  cardinal 
importance  of  these  personal  qualities  in  the 
human  individual.  But  neither  can  one 
demonstrate  any  close  and  essential  con¬ 
nection  between  these  virtues  and  the  con¬ 
tent  and  method  of  modern  education. 
They  in  no  sense  supply  a  key  to  the  variety 
and  sequence  of  subjects  which  compose 
the  modern  curriculum  nor  to  the  approved 


methods  of  instruction  and  study.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  lack  of  connection  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  that  schools  which  profess  to 
excel  in  the  development  of  “character” 
tend  now,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  to 
hold  to  the  narrow  curriculum  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  classical  type.  For,  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  assert,  it  is  not  the  content  of  the 
subjects  studied  which  counts  but  the  effect 
of  the  study  upon  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
student.  Further  proof  of  this  discrepancy 
between  end  and  means  is  afforded  by  the 
agitation  periodically  renewed  by  those 
interested  in  the  moral  purpose  of  education 
for  courses  of  moral  instruction  in  the 
schools.  The  need  for  such  courses  is 
acutely  felt  because  the  modern  curriculum 
with  all  its  breadth  and  diversity  does  not 
appear  to  contribute  directly  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  supreme  ethical  end  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  whole  educational  effort  is  made. 

According  to  the  other  and  second  view, 
the  ethical  aim  of  education  is  to  make  the 
individual  socially  efficient,  to  prepare  for 
citizenship.  This  theory  has  a  more  mo¬ 
dern  and  scientific  sound;  it  accords  with 
our  modern  ideas  of  the  function  of  public 
education  in  the  democratic  state.  If  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  support  a  complete 
system  of  free  education,  it  is,  conversely. 
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the  duty  of  education  to  train  youthful  in¬ 
dividuals  for  intelligent  social  service  as 
citizens.  But  if  moral  character  as  the  ethi¬ 
cal  end  fails  to  connect  itself  with  the  con¬ 
tent  and  process  of  education  as  at  present 
developed,  “social  efficiency”  connects  it¬ 
self  too  obviously  and  directly  with  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 
It  is,  almost  inevitably,  utilitarian  in  its 
practical  effects.  For  the  demands  of  the 
immediate  social  situation,  primarily  econ¬ 
omic  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  made  the 
paramount  concern  of  education.  As  an¬ 
swering  to  these  demands,  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  in  their  application  to  business  and 
industry,  and  elementary  economics  and 
civics  are  emphasised  to  the  disadvantage  of 
pure  science,  linguistics,  and  cultural  studies 
in  general.  Over  against  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  state  is  set  the  increase  in  econo¬ 
mic  productiveness  of  the  citizen-body,  and 
thus  education  is  proved  to  be  a  “paying 
proposition.” 

As  the  result  of  interminable  and  fruit¬ 
less  controversy,  some  writers  have  been 
driven  to  the  avowed  conclusion  that  the 
ethical  end  while  supremely  important  in 
education,  nevertheless  makes  no  difference 
at  all  to  educational  method  and  content. 
A  truly  remarkable  conclusion  whose  grotes¬ 
que  absurdity  only  the  dust  of  protracted 
battle  could  have  availed  to  conceal! 

The  root  of  the  trouble  is  that  both  the 
“moral”  and  the  “social”  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  understood  in  a  narrow  and 
one-sided  way.  Let  morality  be  conceived 
not  in  terms  of  individual  character  but  of 
social  community,  and  society  thought  of 
not  as  the  interplay  of  economic  and  political 
units  but  as  an  association  of  persons;  and 
the  difficulty  disappears.  For  in  human 
society  we  are  related  not  as  pure  minds  and 
wills,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  as  consciously 
interacting  individuals  on  the  other.  We 
are  associated  as  persons  and  the  basis  of  our 
association  is  intelligent  intercommunica¬ 
tion.  This,  the  fundamental  social  fact, 
has  failed  of  general  recognition  because  in¬ 
tercommunication  has  been  understood  in  a 
narrowly  intellectual  way  and  out  of  relation 


with  its  external  embodiment  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Personal  inter-communication  is  the 
interchange  of  intelligible  experiences.  It  is 
not  limited,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the 
exchange  of  ideas  through  speech,  oral  and 
written.  It  takes  three  forms,  dependent 
upon  the  three  bodily  structures  which 
(brain-development  excepted)  distinguish 
man  from  the  lower  animals.  The  first  is 
the  speech-apparatus.  Through  language 
men  communicate  their  ideas,  beliefs,  and 
opinions;  their  experiences  made  intelligible 
by  rational  reflection.  The  second  is  the 
hand  with  correlated  structures  of  wrist  and 
arm.  All  this  is  made  possible  by  the  erect 
posture,  by  which  man  fashions  tools,  de¬ 
vises  methods,  and  invents  contrivances. 
Through  such  action,  exhibiting  technical 
skill  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence,  in¬ 
dividuals  communicate  their  purposes  and 
the  methods  and  contrivances  which  they 
invent  to  realize  them.  The  third  is  the 
mechanism  of  emotional  expression  including 
facial  expression,  tone  of  voice,  gesture,  and 
rhythmic  movement.  Through  these  bodily 
responses  and  the  art  forms  into  which  they 
develop — the  song,  the  picture,  and  the 
dance — men  communicate  the  feelings  which 
stir  them  in  the  face  of  the  deeper  facts  of 
human  experience. 

The  effect  of  this  process  of  intercommun¬ 
ication  is  to  remove  the  natural  limitations 
of  the  individual  consciousness  by  introduc¬ 
ing  therein  the  significant  experiences  of 
fellow-men  of  all  times  and  places.  If  it 
goes  on  unimpeded,  its  effect  is  to  make  the 
individual  a  sharer  in  the  experiences  of 
humanity  throughout  its  age-long  social 
evolution.  The  accepted  ideas  of  his  time, 
still  more  the  established  body  of  scientific 
and  historical  knowlege,  when  communicated 
to  the  individual,  reveal  to  him  the  rationally 
attested  facts  experienced  by  his  fellows  in 
all  times  as  they  have  met  the  conditions 
of  human  existence  both  physical  and  social. 
The  technique  of  industry  and  the  system 
of  political  and  moral  institutions  bring  home 
to  him  the  struggles  and  sacrifices,  the  heroic 
ingenuity  and  indomitable  courage  dis¬ 
played  by  men  of  previous  generations  in 
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their  eflFort  to  master  the  forces  of  physical 
nature  and  to  control  the  influences  of 
social  interplay.  The  creations  of  fine  art 
in  all  its  branches  and  the  recognized  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  arouse  in  him  the  same  emo¬ 
tions  which  they  have  produced  in  those  who 
created  or  discovered  them,  because  of  their 
power  to  stimulate  imagination  and  suggest 
meanings  of  universal  human  import  and 
appeal.  The  written  record,  scientific  and 
historical,  the  system  of  economic  and  social 
processes  and  institutions,  and  the  objects 
of  artistic  creation  and  esthetic  ap¬ 
preciation,  are  therefore  the  external  ex¬ 
pression  and  embodiment  of  the  experience 
of  humanity,  and  capable  of  communicating 
to  the  individual  the  thoughts,  actions,  and 
feelings  of  his  fellows  illuminated  by  the 
common  reason  that  unites  mankind.  And 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  possibilities  of 
such  intercommunication  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  modern  invention  in  every  field, 
by  the  printing-press,  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  radio,  by  modern  progress  in  technical 
art  and  the  organization  of  industry  and  fi¬ 
nance,  and  by  mechanical  devices  for  repro¬ 
ducing  tone  and  color  and  form  and  motion. 


Now  the  supreme  purpose,  the  ethical 
end,  of  education  is  to  make  such  intercom¬ 
munication  effective — to  transmit  to  the  . 
growing  individual,  the  heritage  of  social 
culture,  intellectual,  practical,  and  esthetic, 
to  enable  him,  in  short,  to  participate  in 
the  unfolding  experience  of  humanity.  No 
lengthy  argument  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
the  connection  of  this  end  with  educational 
content  and  method.  With  the  mastery  of 
inherent  right  it  takes  control  of  the  whole 
educational  process  and  lays  down  its 
fundamental  guiding  principles.  And  if 
it  be  a  question  of  the  moral  qualities  or 
virtues,  it  is  plain  that  the  development  of 
certain  qualities  of  mind  and  will  are  in¬ 
separable  from,  and  essential  to,  the  progress 
of  education  understood  in  terms  of  personal 
intercommunication.  These  are:  intellec¬ 
tual  alertness  and  honesty,  the  “scientific 
spirit”;  practical  competence  and  loyalty,  a 
willingness  and  zeal  to  cooperate;  and  a 
sympathy  enlivened  and  illuminated  by  an 
imagination  awakened  to  the  significance  of 
others’  points-of-view  and  to  the  triumphs 
and  tragedies  of  our  common  human  ex¬ 
perience. 


THE  VALUE  OF  KNOWING  THE  CHILD’S  BIOGRAPHY 

Alice  B.  Allen 


IN  THESE  days  of  reconstruction  in 
education,  the  standardized  test  has 
assumed  proportions  of  considerable 
importance;  and  it  is  right  that  it  should. 
Information  obtained  from  this  source, 
applied  in  remedial  work  for  the  child,  be¬ 
comes  valuable.  In  fact,  any  experimenta¬ 
tion  is  vain  unless  the  known  results  are 
given  a  practical  use.  Granted  that  mental 
tests  are  valuable,  do  they  constitute  the 
sum  total  of  information  a  teacher  should 
have  about  her  pupils?  The  burden  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  do  not;  that 
there  are  other  important  factors  entering 
into  the  life  of  the  individual,  which  make  a 
difference  in  the  kind  of  work  he  is  able  to 


do,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
determine  the  sort  of  person  he  is. 

In  order  to  estimate  more  accurately  the 
relation  between  the  child’s  biography  and 
his  scholarship,  a  list  of  questions  was 
devised  for  seventy  ninth-grade  pupils  in 
the  Morrison  Waite  High  School,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Those  under  observation  were  in 
English  classes  designated  “A,”  “B,”  and 
“C,  ”  the  personnel  of  each  division  having 
been  determined  by  mental  tests.  It  ap¬ 
peared  reasonable  to  suppose  that  facts 
gained  from  such  a  questionnaire  might 
greatly  affect  individual  scholarship. 

To  begin  with,  age  seemed  a  matter  of 
more  or  less  importance.  Were  certain 
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pupils  doing  well  because  they  were  older 
than  the  others  and  had  the  advantage  of 
maturity?  Had  they  been  longer  “ex¬ 
posed”  to  education,  or  were  they  doing 
well  irrespective  of  age?  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  range  of  years  was  found 
to  be  from  thirteen  to  seventeen,  the  higher 
ages  occurring,  usually,  among  the  “C’s.” 
In  that  group  two  were  seventeen,  six  were 
sixteen,  and  four  were  fifteen  years  old. 
No  pupil  was  younger  than  fourteen.  In  the 
“A”  group  quite  the  opposite  condition 
prevailed.  Four  persons  there  were  thirteen 
years  old,  most  of  the  others  being  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  seventy  pupils  observed,  fourteen  were 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  eight 
of  those  fourteen  belonged  to  the  slow 
group.  Similar  comparisons  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  oldest  pupils  were,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  found  in  the  retarded  section. 

A  question  which  appeared  worthy  of 
consideration  was  the  matter  of  attendance. 
What  had  regular  attendance  to  do  with 
scholarship?  To  answer  this,  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  records  of  the  past  semester 
with  the  result  that  by  far  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion  of  absences  had  occurred  among  the 
“  C’s.”  One  pupil  had  been  out  of  school  for 
three  weeks;  another,  three  months.  In  the 
case  of  the  three  months’  absentee,  probably 
the  matter  of  health  was  involved,  a  fact 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  that  particular  individual’s 
ability.  It  developed  that  thirty  out  of  the 
seventy  under  consideration  had  had  per¬ 
fect  attendance  records,  and  that  only  six 
of  these  belonged  to  the  “C”  group.  Since 
thirty-six  reported  their  health  good,  it 
seemed  safe  to  attribute  many  of  the  ab¬ 
sences  to  indifference.  That  is,  those  who 
were  frequently  out  of  school  did  not  really 
care  to  come  regularly.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  there  are  other 
causes  for  absence  besides  illness  and  in¬ 
difference  to  study.  Home  responsibilities 
often  fall  early  on  children,  and,  when  this 
is  true,  irregular  attendance  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult.  Other  factors,  too,  complicate  the 
question. 


Inquiry  into  the  health  of  the  pupils  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  more  common  children’s 
diseases  were  fairly  well  represented,  and 
that  malignant  disorders  were  practically 
not  present.  About  half  of  those  questioned 
reported  having  had  measles,  chicken  pox, 
whooping-cough,  and  mumps.  Several  had 
had  diphtheria;  one,  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism;  and  two,  smallpox.  One  boy  put 
himself  down  as  having  had  nothing! 
Lucky  boy!  With  regard  to  physical  de¬ 
fects,  fifteen  reported  weak  eyes,  three 
mentioned  bad  teeth,  and  two  noted  en¬ 
larged  thyroid.  About  fifty  did  not  know 
of  any  defect.  Medical  examination  of  the 
groups  would,  no  doubt,  have  brought  to 
light  defects  of  which  both  children  and  their 
parents  may  have  been  ignorant,  but  evi¬ 
dence  seemed  to  point  to  the  good  health 
one  is  likely  to  find  in  normal,  growing  young 
people.  It  was  not  surprising  to  observe 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  best  students  had  the 
best  health.  A  sound  mind  and  a  sound 
body  are  too  closely  associated  to  require 
comment. 

But  no  one  would  be  guilty  of  supposing 
that  health  and  regular  attendance  are  the 
only  factors  that  enter  into  the  problem 
of  scholarship.  Is  the  child  sheltered  in  a 
home  where  both  parents  create  conditions 
helpful  to  him?  Or,  in  the  absence  of  one 
of  his  parents,  is  he  assisting  the  other  one 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  family?  How 
much  outside  work  does  he  do,  and  of  what 
character?  What  distractions  hurtful  to 
study  does  he  have  to  combat?  Is  he  a 
member  of  an  undisciplined  family,  where 
nothing  is  expected  of  him,  or  is  he  the  one 
watched  over,  guided,  and  encouraged  in 
every  way?  These  questions  are  of  vital 
importance,  and  have  a  direct  bearing,  not 
only  on  the  lives  and  happiness  of  children, 
but  on  the  kind  of  work  they  are  able  to  do. 

No  system  of  education  can  afford  to 
overlook  children’s  tastes  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  study.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  whether  or  not  a 
person  likes  the  thing  he  is  doing.  For 
that  reason  the  experimental  groups  were 
encouraged  to  tell  of  their  attitude  toward 
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the  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Five  who 
were  in  the  retarded  section  confessed  to 
caring  least  about  English;  one  reason, 
probably,  for  their  being  in  the  retarded 
section.  Or,  ought  the  information  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  opposite  way?  Had 
these  pupils  struggled  so  much  with  English 
that  they  had  come  to  dislike  it?  It  was 
noticeable  that  those  in  the  “A”  and  “B” 
groups  expressed  little  or  no  preference  for 
studies.  They  liked  all  kinds  of  “school 
work.” 

A  child’s  reaction  to  study,  important 
as  that  may  be,  is  not  the  only  thing  a 
teacher  wishes  to  know  about  those  under 
her  direction.  She  is  eager  to  find  out 
something  about  the  ideals  that  govern 
them.  What  do  her  pupils  expect  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  schoolmates?  What  is 
their  notion  of  becoming  conduct?  To 
assist  the  teacher  in  gathering  information 
on  these  points,  the  pupils  were  asked  to 
describe  with  five  appropriate  adjectives 
their  idea  of  a  typical  high-school  student. 
The  array  of  words,  it  must  be  said,  was 
more  or  less  bewildering;  and  yet  there  was 
a  close  agreement  in  opinion  concerning 
certain  qualities  which  one  has  a  right  to 
expect.  For  example,  twenty-four  agreed 
upon  “studious”;  and  when  studiousness 
seems  sometimes  to  be  passing  into  the  dis¬ 
card,  is  it  not  comforting  to  find  that  more 
than  one  third  of  those  examined  considered 
this  quality  a  necessity?  Twenty-one  in¬ 
sisted  upon  “courteous”;  fourteen  said 
“polite”;  and  five  listed  “respectful.” 
Only  three  used  the  word  “obedient.” 
That  adjective  seems  no  longer  to  be  in  an 
American’s  vocabulary.  Even  w’hen  the 
spirit  of  obedience  is  present,  he  calls  it  by 
some  other  name.  The  list  included,  also, 
such  w’ords  as  cheerful,  industrious,  sensi¬ 
ble,  neat,  brilliant,  energetic,  prompt,  and 
helpful.  One  said  that  the  typical  student 
should  be  a  “good  mixer,”  one  described 
him  as  a  “good  sport,”  and  one  said  that  he 
should  be  “clean  in  mind  and  body.”  If 
the  adjectives  represented  honest  opinion, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  did  not, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  feel  that  young 


Americans  have  ideals,  although  the  wail  of 
the  pessimist  to  the  contrary  is  heard  in  the 
land? 

When  the  members  of  the  various  groups 
were  asked  to  picture  the  kind  of  teacher 
they  would  like  to  have,  they  possessed  very 
definite  notions,  expressed  in  adjectives  that 
were  usually  vital,  and  frequently  amusing. 
Fully  half  said  that  a  teacher  should  be 
humorous!  This  was  surprising,  to  say  the 
least,  and  a  bit  disconcerting,  too.  How 
many  of  us  teachers  could  “pass  muster,” 
if  that  were  the  thing  demanded  of  us  above 
all  others?  Fifteen  thought  that  a  teacher 
should  be  “patient,”  twelve  mentioned 
“impartial,”  twenty  wrote  “clear  in  ex¬ 
planation,”  seventeen  expected  her  to  be 
“kind,”  twelve  recommended  that  she  be 
“strict,”  and  thirteen  suggested  that  she 
be  “capable.”  Numerous  other  expressions 
like  “full  of  pep”  were  used,  and  one  par¬ 
ticular  individual  insisted  that  a  teacher  be 
“richly  dressed.”  Not  one — and  for  this 
let  us  be  thankful — not  one  required  her  to 
be  good-looking! 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  these  experimental  pupils  were  doing, 
the  teachers  asked  them  to  list  five  books 
that  they  had  very  much  enjoyed.  Over 
eighty  titles  were  submitted,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  serials  ranked  high.  Of  the 
books  mentioned,  Penrod  was  a  favorite; 
Treasure  Island  came  second,  with  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn  closely  follow¬ 
ing.  Little  Women,  Little  Men,  and  Jack 
London’s  works  were  very  popular.  Of  the 
poems  read,  those  most  often  referred  to 
were  Evangeline,  The  Raven,  Snowbound, 
The  Village  Blacksmith,  Paul  Revere" s  Ride, 
Barbara  Frietschie,  and  Old  Ironsides.  High- 
school  pupils  welcome  direction  in  their 
outside  reading,  and  a  teacher,  who  knows 
the  tastes  of  her  classes,  can  proceed  more 
skilfully  than  if  she  were  ignorant  of  their 
choice  of  books. 

Had  all  the  information  been  obtained 
that  the  instructors  of  the  selected  groups 
should  know  about  their  pupils?  As¬ 
suredly  not;  but  enough  had  been  gathered 
to  serve  as  a  working  basis,  and  to  make 
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the  efforts  that  were  put  forth  more  in¬ 
telligent  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
been.  As  the  work  with  these  pupils  con¬ 
tinued,  and,  as  individual  experience  was 
applied  to  the  problem  of  scholarship,  it 


became  evident  that  more  definite  progress 
was  being  made  than  if  the  child’s  biography 
had  not  been  taken  into  consideration.  In  a 
word,  the  value  of  knowing  the  child’s  biog¬ 
raphy  has  not  been  suflBciently  emphasized. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  OF  1839 

Hattie  L.  Hawley 


TO  CUT  the  pages  of  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  eighty-four  years  ago  and  to 
read  therein  educational  ideas  her¬ 
alded  as  new  in  publications  of  a  current 
date  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  somewhat  jolting 
intellectual  pastime.  A  thoughtful  perusal 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Common  School 
Journal t  published  twice  a  month  in  1839 
by  that  tireless  worker  for  the  cause  of  the 
common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  Horace 
Mann,  is  a  good  antidote  for  any  assurance 
one  might  feel  about  the  superiority  of 
present-day  methods  and  aims  to  those  of 
an  earlier  day. 

Some  old,  uncut  copies  of  the  Common 
School  Journal  lay  for  more  than  seven 
decades  among  other  discarded  papers  in  a 
closet  of  what  is  now  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  building  in  Worcester.  A  few 
years  ago  the  present  principal  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Calvin  H.  Andrews,  rescued  them  from 
the  darkness  and  obscurity  of  their  hiding 
place.  As  the  reader  turns  over  page  after 
page  of  these  thin,  yellowed  sixteen-page 
octavo  journals,  his  wonder  grows  at  the 
marvelous  way  in  which  Horace  Mann  an¬ 
ticipated  so  many  features  of  modern  school 
life. 

Take  the  matter  of  vocational  training. 
How  could  the  underlying  principle  of  all 
vocational  work  be  stated  more  clearly  than 
this  first  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  stated  it  in  the  second 
number  of  his  journal? 

If  one  wished  to  prepare  a  boy  for  work  upon 
a  farm,  or  to  be  a  salesman  in  a  store,  would  he 
shut  him  up  in  a  closet,  giving  him  a  list  of  the 


names  of  all  the  farming  utensils  and  seeds  and 
products;  or  a  list  of  all  the  commodities  in  a 
tailor’s  invoice,  and  when  he  had  learned  these, 
send  him  to  his  place  of  destination  as  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  objects,  the  materials,  with 
which  he  is  to  be  occupied?  If  one  wished  to 
make  a  boy  personally  acquainted  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  of  the  city  of  Boston,  would  he 
give  him  a  bare  list  of  their  names,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  a  single  suggestion  as  to  person,  oc¬ 
cupation,  or  character;  would  he  have  a  city 
directory  expressly  prepared,  which  should  con¬ 
tain  no  designation  of  residence  or  employment, 
but  exhibit  a  mere  bald  catalogue  of  names  from 
A  to  Z,  and  when,  after  much  anguish  of  spirit, 
he  had  learned  to  spell  and  to  pronounce  all  the 
names,  send  him  forth  into  the  marts  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  the  city,  as  one  acquainted  with  its 
people,  and  ready  to  transact  business  with  them? 
Or  would  he  not  rather  take  him  to  the  resorts 
of  business,  and  when  he  and  the  merchants  or 
mechanics  stood  face  to  face,  acquaint  him  with 
the  name,  occupation,  etc.  of  each;  so  that  name, 
person,  employment,  etc.  might  be  mingled  into 
one  conception. 

The  cultural  training  of  women,  then  in  its 
small  beginnings,  was  not  so  insignificant 
as  to  be  overlooked  by  this  great  educator. 

But  unspeakably  deplorable  is  it,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  daughters, — the  future  wives  and  mothers  of 
the  land, — should  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  in 
the  coarseness,  the  prejudices,  the  superstitions, 
that  accompany  it.  The  influence  of  woman 
upon  the  character  of  individuals  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  race  has  never  yet  been  estimated  at  half 
its  value.  It  is  one  of  those  primary,  antecedent 
causes,  which  by  modifying  the  action  of  other 
causes,  works  through  them,  without  being  visi¬ 
ble  in  them.  .  .  .  The  barriers  erected  around 
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us,  by  the  ordinances  of  nature  in  other  things, 
saying  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther, 
here  seem  to  recede,  to  leave  an  open  space,  to 
say  to  the  mother,  thy  offspring  is  thine,  make  him 
as  thou  wilt.  .  .  Every  man  carries  to  his 

deathbed  certain  elements  of  character,  breathed 
into  his  soul  by  his  mother. 

The  problem  of  adequate  ventilation  of 
school  rooms  was  then  as  it  is  now  a  knotty 
one  to  solve : 

Serious  and  even  remediless  evils  are  suffered 
everywhere,  from  ill- ventilated  school  rooms; 
but  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  city 
and  country,  is  rarely  considered.  This  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  is  ver3"  material  in  two  parti¬ 
culars.  Whatever  the  country  children  may 
suffer,  during  the  winter  season  of  languor  from 
a  want  of  good  air;  j’et  they  have  a  reprieve  when 
the  summer  comes.  Then  the  doors  are  left 
open,  the  wdndow's  are  thrown  up,  the  breezes 
are  welcome,  and  the  pure  air  is  as  free  to  the 
children  in  the  school  room,  as  to  the  birds  in 
the  groves.  But  perhaps  the  city  children  suffer 
even  more  from  a  privation  of  fresh  air  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter.  Amongst  the 
dense  mass  of  houses,  the  winds  move  as  lazily 
as  though  thej’^  were  included  in  the  city  ordin¬ 
ances  against  fast  driving.  The  buildings  present 
double  the  radiating  surface  for  diffusing  heat, 
which  is  ever  presented  in  the  country.  If  a 
schoolhouse  happens  to  be  “chucked  in” 
between  lofty  edifices  of  brick  or  granite,  in  the 
very  centre  and  focus  of  heat  .  .  .  how  is  it 

possible  for  the  drooping  and  panting  children  to 
studv'.'*  Learning  will  never  circulate  where  the 
air  is  stagnant.  Should  the  city  borrow  money 
for  the  purchase  of  spacious  grounds  and  the 
erection  of  commodious  buildings  for  all  its  school 
children,  and  suffer  the  debt  to  remain,  with 
accumulating  interest,  to  be  paid  off  by  these 
same  children,  after  they  shall  have  arrived  at 
majority',  it  would  be  the  wisest  bargain,  which 
could  possibly  be  made  for  them.  Sickness 
avoided,  health  improved,  \ngor  increased,  minds 
better  developed,  would  be  more  than  a  tenfold 
equivalent. 

Loosening  the  public  purse  strings  in  be¬ 
half  of  public  education  was  even  more 
difficult  then  than  now. 

To  those  who  are  incapable  of  extending  their 
views  beyond  the  events  and  interests  of  the 


current  year,  our  assertion  may  seem  somewhat 
extravagant,  that  the  grant  of  moneys  for 
schools  and  the  choice  of  school  committee  men, 
are  the  two  most  important  duties,  which  any 
town  in  its  municipal  character  is  ever  called  to 

perform . Here  lies  the  origin  of  a 

great  part  of  those  contrasts  and  contradictions  of 
opinion,  and  feeling  which  divide  society  on  the 
subject  of  education.  The  views  of  one  portion  of 
the  community  are  hemmed  in  by  narrow  bounds. 
Distant  and  remote  results,  however  certain  to 
come,  do  not  enter  into  their  estimate.  They 
look,  perhaps,  upon  a  schoolhouse  as  little  more 
than  a  district  pound,  serving  substantially  the 
same  purposes  for  impounding  the  children  and 
keeping  them  from  present  mischief,  as  the  town 
pound  does  for  the  detention  of  cattle;  and  they 
regard  the  keepers  of  the  two  as  holding  similar 
offices.  But  with  another  class,  the  moment  the 
word  Education  strikes  the  ear,  it  propels  their 
mind  into  the  future.  In  a  twinkling,  a  host  of 
star-like  ideas  clusters  around  their  imaginations; 
— usefulness,  veracity,  duty%  love,  obligations 
discharged,  happiness  won, — prosperous  families, 
kindred  neighborhoods,  public  freedom,  a  futurity 
of  national  renown.  With  one  class,  education 
is  a  feeble,  no-meaning  word ;  with  the  other,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  capacious  and  inspiring  words 
ever  uttered  by  the  tongue,  or  felt  or  responded 
to  bj'  the  hearts  of  men. 

It  was  lately  remarked  by  a  gentleman,  not 
oversensitive  in  his  s.vmpathies  for  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  wLo  loses  no  sleep  through  his 
anxiety  for  a  more  intelligent  people,  that  on  the 
subject  of  education,  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  “CANT.”  We  replied,  that  there 
seemed  to  us  to  be  much  more  “  WON’T.”  Com¬ 
pared  with  other  States  in  the  Union,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  done  worthily,  in  her  contributions 
of  money  and  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
schools.  And  if  it  were  a  fitting  deed  for  a 
community  to  sit  down  and  glorify  itself  for  what 
it  has  done,  instead  of  pressing  onward  for  a 
richer  prize  and  panting  for  higher  achievements, 
indeed,  we  might  fold  our  arms,  and  content 
ourselves  with  an  ignoble  contemplation  of  the 
good  deeds  of  the  past. 

But  it  is  as  ruinous  for  a  people  to  repose  upon 
the  honorable  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  as  it  is  for 
an  individual  to  rely  upon  the  distinction  gained 
by  his  father.  In  either  case  the  reliance  is  fatal. 
The  honor  is  forfeited  in  the  very  act  of  pride 
which  boasts  of  it  and  is  satisfied  with  it.  The 
only  way,  worthily  to  honor  the  great,  is  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  greatness.  We  are  restricted  to  the 
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narrowest  ground  in  proving  the  sincerity  of  our 
gratitude  to  good  men,  for  it  can  only  be  done 
by  striving  to  emulate  their  example.  And 
what  have  our  ancestors  done  that  we  cannot 
equal  and  surpass? 

Horace  Mann  was  not  incapable  of  the 
use  of  humor  when  it  might  best  serve  his 
purposes. 

“Why,  neighbor  Simple,”  said  Mr.  Farsight, 
one  bright  July  morning,  when  Mr.  Simple  was 
mowing  in  a  lot,  where  the  grass  stood  so  thinly, 
that  the  spires  looked  lonesome; — “why,  neigh¬ 
bor  Simple,  you  had  a  fine  lot  here,  with  a  strong 
soil,  but  your  blades  of  grass  are  so  far  apart, 
that  they  might  grow  into  hop-poles  and  not 
crowd  each  other.”  “Yes,”  said  Mr.  Simple, 
“I’ve  been  thinking  I  was  almost  a  fool,  for  I 
ought  to  have  sowed  a  bushel  of  good  hay-seed 
upon  this  place,  but  the  truth  is,  I  bought  only  a 
peck  and  so  I  scattered  it  about  so  much  thinner, 
and  now  I  see  I’ve  lost  a  ton  or  two  of  hay  by  it.” 
“Well,”  said  Mr.  Farsight,  “don’t  you  think, 
you  were  about  as  near  being  a  fool,  when  you 
voted,  last  town-meeting,  against  granting  any 
more  school  money  for  sowing  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the  children, — as  you 
were  when  you  scattered  a  peck  of  hay-seed, 
when  you  ought  to  have  sowed  a  bushel?  Now, 
remember,  neighbor  Simple,  what  I  tell  you; — 
next  year,  wherever  there  is  not  grass  in  this  lot, 
there’ll  be  weeds.” 

As  to  the  causes  of  bad  spelling,  what 
teacher  of  to-day  will  not  smile  a  sadly 
sympathetic  smile  at  the  quotation  from  the 
Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  The  Teacher  Taught, 
or  The  Principles  and  Modes  of  Teaching. 

“I  consider  inattention  to  the  letters  that 
compose  the  word,  and  ignorance  of  the  sounds 
of  those  letters,  the  two  leading  causes  of  errone¬ 
ous  spelling.  I  mention  these  two  together 
because  they  are  intimately  connected,  and  the 
remedy  for  each  is  the  same. — friend  of  mine 
received  a  letter  commencing  thus,  “my  dear 
cur.”  It  is  plain  that  this  error  in  spelling  arose 
from  ignorance  of  the  “nature  and  pow’er  of 
letters.”  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
orthography  that  c  before  a,  o,  and  u,  sounds 
like  k.  If  the  w  riter  had  been  taught  this  truth 
in  the  common  school,  he  would  have  known 
that  c-u-r  and  s-i-r  sound  very  differently.  In  a 
letter  now  lying  upon  my  table  written  by  a 


young  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  opportunities 
for  education  I  find  the  following  words,  “con- 
terary,”  “vise,”  “Saifty,”  and  “maney.”  I  am 
very  confident  that  this  young  lady  never  at¬ 
tended  to  the  sounds  of  letters  and  the  analysis 
of  words;  if  she  had  she  would  have  discovered 
that  her  spelling  was  erroneous. 

Another  cause  of  wrong  spelling  is  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  words.  A  member  of  an  Aca¬ 
demy  recently  used  in  his  composition  the  word, 
“fourfathers  ” ;  his  teacher  told  him  he  probably 
meant  his  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather, 
and  great-great-grandfather.  Another  student 
having  occasion  to  speak  of  wry  faces,  wrote  it 
“rye-faces.”  Errors  in  spelling  arising  from  this 
cause  can  be  remedied  by  teaching  children  more 
perfectly  the  definitions  of  words. 

A  third  class  of  errors  in  spelling  seems  to 
proceed  from  the  want  of  a  well-educated  eye. 
There  are  individuals  who  spell  words  correctly 
by  the  mouth,  but  if  they  are  required  to  write 
those  words  they  are  very  sure  to  spell  them 
wrong.  They  will  use  wrong  letters,  or  omit 
or  misplace  them,  so  that  the  reader  is  often 
puzzled  to  decipher  the  meaning.  .  .  Bad 

spelling  arising  from  this  cause  is  prevalent  among 
those  who  seldom  write.  This  evil  may  be  re¬ 
medied  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  write  the  words 
pronounced  by  the  teacher  upon  a  slate  instead 
of  spelling  them,  audibly.  .  .  In  this  way  the 

eye  may  be  educated  to  detect  an  error  as  readily 
as  the  ear. 

A  fourth  class  of  errors  in  spelling  proceeds  from 
the  want  of  a  well  educated  ear.  A  young  lady 
says,  “I  should  of  written.”  She  uses  of  instead 
of  have,  partly  because  her  ear  does  not  distin¬ 
guish  sounds  accurately.  This  source  of  error 
will  be  avoided  by  requiring  children  to  spell 
words  that  are  “put  out”  or  pronounced,  and  by 
instructing  them  better  in  orthography. 

The  last  class  of  errors  in  spelling,  that  I  shall 
mention,  proceeds  from  ignorance  of  a  few  simple 
rules.  Many  write  comeing,  loveing,  etc.  They 
would  not  thus  err  if  they  had  been  taught  that 
“the  final  e  of  a  primitive  word  is  generally 
omitted  before  an  additional  termination  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  vowel.” 

Again,  how  are  modern  methods  of  pri¬ 
mary  instruction  emphasized  in  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  this; 

In  teaching  children  words,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  education,  the  objects  they  designate 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  presented.  Where 
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the  object  is  familiar  to  the  child,  but  is  one  which 
is  not  or  cannot  be  present  or  in  sight,  then,  let 
it  be  referred  to,  so  that  there  shall  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  a  conscious  union  of  the 
name  and  object,  as  in  case  of  the  words  river, 
boat,  moon,  etc.  If  the  object  itself  cannot  be 
exhibited,  and  is  not  familiar,  so  as  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  then  some  representation  or  model  of  it 
should  be  presented.  But  let  a  preference  always 
be  given  to  the  object  itself,  or  to  the  recollection 
of  it,  when  known.  In  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  a 
series  of  engravings  was  prepared,  representing  a 
variety  of  objects,  whose  names,  structure,  and 
use  the  children  were  to  learn.  One  day  the 
master  having  presented  to  his  class  the  engrav¬ 
ing  of  a  ladder,  a  lively  little  boy  exclaimed,  “But 
there  is  a  real  ladder  in  the  courtyard,  why  not 
talk  about  that  rather  than  the  picture.^’’  “The 
engraving  is  here,”  said  the  master,  “and  it  is 
more  convenient  to  talk  about  what  is  before 
your  eyes,  than  to  go  into  the  yard  to  talk  about 
the  other.”  The  boy’s  remark,  thus  eluded, 
was  for  that  time  disregarded.  Soon  after,  the 
engraving  of  a  window  formed  the  subject  of 
examination.  “But  why,”  exclaimed  the  same 
little  objector,  “why  talk  of  this  picture  of  a 
window,  when  there  is  a  real  window  in  the  room, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  courtyard  for 
it.’”  In  the  evening  both  circumstances  were 
mentioned  to  Pestalozzi.  “The  boy  is  right,” 
said  he,  “the  reality  is  better  than  the  counter¬ 
feit; — put  away  engravings  and  let  the  class  be 
instructed  in  real  objects.”  This  was  the  origin 
of  a  better  mode  of  instruction,  suggested  by  the 
wants  and  the  pleasures  of  an  active  mind. 
Put  away  engravings,  we  respond,  where  the  real 
objects  can  be  had  or  referred  to.  If  it  be  im¬ 
practicable  to  exhibit  the  real  object,  as  it  is  to 
show  a  ship  to  an  inland  child,  then  present  the 
picture,  or  what  is  better,  a  model. 


Restless  days  come  to  every  school  room. 
Wise  indeed  is  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
relieve  them,  and  to  accomplish  his  work  in 
spite  of  them.  Now  and  then  a  teacher  of 
the  olden  days  seems  to  have  solved  the 
problem  wisely,  as  did  one  who  wrote  this 
communication  for  the  Journal: 

Every  teacher  has  what  he  terms  his  pleasant 
and  easy  days,  when  at  night,  he  can  look  back 
upon  his  labors  with  satisfaction;  and  then  again 
his  days,  when  all  seems  to  go  wrong.  This  may 
be  owing  in  part  to  his  own  feelings,  and  in  part 
to  the  restless  state  of  his  pupils.  Upon  such 
occasions,  will  a  recourse  to  the  rod  make  his 
school  in  reality  more  still  and  his  task  easier?  I 
have  at  such  times  tried  the  rod,  but  it  has  failed, 
while  a  use  of  other  means  has  had  the  desired 
effect.  Upon  certain  days,  the  nervous  tempera¬ 
ments  of  nearly  all  seem  as  much  excited,  as  if 
they  were  constantly  receiving  shocks  from  a 
galvanic  battery.  At  such  times,  a  suspension  of 
recitation — the  singing  of  one  or  more  pieces — 
the  change  of  position,  and  the  different  move¬ 
ments  of  the  arms,  by  which  the  entire  system 
is  exercised,  (on  the  whole,  occupying  ten 
minutes,)  will  almost  always  secure  stillness,  at 
least  for  an  hour;  when  the  same  course  may 
again  be  pursued.  If  there  are  cases,  in  which 
such  means  will  not  relieve  this  excess  of  animal 
feeling  and  restlessness,  teU  the  pupil,  in  a 
pleasant  manner,  to  take  his  hat  and  run,  for 
five  or  fifteen  minutes,  as  you  may  think  the  case 
demands.  Experience  has  shown  me,  that  there 
is  seldom  a  case,  in  which  such  a  course  will  not 
have  the  desired  effects,  producing  a  physical 
exhaustion,  and  giving  in  its  place  a  mental 
stimulus  to  the  pupil,  whom  you  will  soon  find 
deeply  absorbed  in  his  studies. 


“TT  WOULD  be  exceedingly  diflScult  to  over-estimate  the  important  part  that 
A  teachers  take  in  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  They  exercise 
their  art  not  on  the  materials  of  this  world,  which  pass  away,  but  upon  the 
human  soul,  where  it  will  remain  through  all  eternity.  It  is  the  teacher  that 
makes  the  school,  that  sets  its  standard,  and  determines  its  success  or  failure. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  need  of  civilization  is  the  need  of 

teachers.  The  contribution  which  they  make  to  human  welfare  is  beyond 
estimation.” 

Calvin  Coolidge. 


ON  REVIVING  THE  ARTS  COLLEGES 

L.  E.  Crossman 


Harvard  university  is  now 

trying  to  strengthen  its  arts  eourse 
by  requiring  the  seniors  to  pass 
comprehensive  examinations  in  a  limited 
field  of  study;  Columbia  has  introduced 
“survey  courses”  in  contemporary  civiliza¬ 
tion;  Antioch  College  is  wrestling  with 
an  experiment  in  cultural-practical  educa¬ 
tion;  Smith,  Barnard,  Swarthmore,  and 
others  have  instituted  “special  honors” 
courses;  Reed  has  scrapped  the  familiar 
machinery,  hoping  thereby  to  individualize 
its  product ;  more  or  less  startling  departures 
are  being  undertaken  or  are  in  contempla¬ 
tion  in  other  arts  colleges.  Eloquent  tes¬ 
timony,  these  proceedings,  that  the  colleges 
are  disturbed  by  their  lay  and  academic 
critics.  But  to  state  these  varying  plans 
is  to  show  the  lack  of  agreement  concerning 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  to  still  the 
criticism  from  without  and  to  dispel  their 
own  misgivings.  What  is  really  wrong? 
How  may  these  institutions  find  their  way 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow?  These 
questions  appear  to  merit  renewed  considera¬ 
tion. 

I 

The  usual  explanation  of  the  present  plight 
of  these  colleges  seems  at  once  inaccurate 
and  disingenuous.  The  faculty  men  have 
told  the  laymen  that  the  curriculum  once 
possessed  marked  unity;  that,  under  the 
regime  of  rigid  requirements  then  prevailing 
students  gained  cultural  if  not  professional 
training;  that  the  introduction  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  elective  system  destroyed  the 
earlier  unity.  They  have  not  told  them, 
however,  that  the  present  chaotic  system 
of  curricular  organization  is  largely  the  un¬ 
lovely  issue  of  a  long  series  of  faculty 
squabbles.  They  have  not  told  how  the 
dominant  place  of  the  classics  in  the  colle¬ 


giate  course  of  study  was  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  new  natural  science  in  the 
middle  decades  of  the  last  century;  how  the 
echoes  of  this  contest  had  scarce  died  away 
when  the  social  science  group  appeared,  its 
members  demanding — and  getting — places  in 
the  faculties  and  the  inclusion  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  curriculum;  how  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  new  subjects,  boring  from 
within,  sought  to  secure  an  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  their  curricular  offerings.  The 
net  result  is  that  compromise  system  of 
requirements  for  the  degree,  consisting  of 
relatively  small  prescriptions  of  required 
work  in  each  of  the  three  main  fields  and  of 
a  larger  portion  of  heterogeneous  elective 
work,  which  seems  to  constitute  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  of  achievement  among  our 
curriculum  makers. 

But  compromises  are  unstable.  In  the 
future,  then,  the  academic  legislators  may 
abolish  all  prescribed  work;  they  may  decide 
to  increase  the  amount  of  required  work  in 
each  of  the  three  main  fields,  reducing  the 
electives  to  a  minimum;  they  may  further 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  few  remaining  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  classical  group,  enacting 
an  educational  program  in  which  the  natural 
sciences  or  the  social  sciences  are  as  firmly 
entrenched  as  the  classics  were  in  the  earlier 
curriculum.  If  one  assume  a  continuance 
of  the  existing  distribution  of  forces  within 
the  faculties,  however,  none  of  these  lines  of 
evolution  is  likely  to  approve  itself  to  the 
colleges. 

Each  academic  Sanhedrin  has  been  so 
absorbed  in  its  own  battle  of  the  subjects 
that  there  has  been  a  general  failure  to  note 
the  continuous  and  rapid  expansion  of  the 
body  of  knowledge  in  recent  decades,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  development  of  the  more 
intricate  and  time-consuming  methods  req¬ 
uisite  to  the  acquisition  of  the  new  knowl- 
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edge.  Until  the  dethronement  of  the  classics 
began,  the  arts  colleges  prided  themselves 
that  their  students  were  given  a  cultural 
equipment  which  included  a  reasonably 
adequate  familiarity  with  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  phases  of  human  knowledge.  Four 
years  of  college  work  had  thus  far  sufficed. 
Confronted  now  with  the  problem  of  as¬ 
similating  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences 
and  with  the  need  to  use  methods  ever  more 
complex  and  time-consuming,  the  colleges 
had,  apparently,  to  choose  between  two 
courses.  One  would  force  them  to  lengthen 
the  time  required  to  earn  the  degree,  but  it 
would  safeguard  the  degree  by  requiring  the 
student  to  do  work  in  the  new  fields  while 
continuing  his  studies  in  the  old.  The  other 
would  enable  them  to  retain  the  four-year 
time  limitation  for  the  degree  course,  but  it 
required  them  to  admit  that  the  degree 
represented  cultural  attainments  of  ever- 
attenuating  proportions  in  relation  to  the 
broadening  field  of  knowledge.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  either  horn  of  this  dilemma 
invited  unpleasant  consequences.  The  col¬ 
leges  compromised;  they  kept  the  time  limit, 
cut  down  the  old  requirements  as  they  added 
new  ones,  and  reduced  the  required  work 
to  a  minimum,  but  they  continued  to  as¬ 
sert — and  to  convince  many  students — that 
the  bachelor’s  degree  constituted  evidence 
of  a  cultural  education.  This  was  bad 
enough,  the  colleges  went  further.  They 
allowed  self-seeking  department  heads 
to  dissect  the  body  of  knowledge  into 
the  minute  disjecta  membra  denominated 
“courses,”  a  procedure  that  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reunite  the  segments  within  a  four- 
year  college  course.  They  then  invited 
inadequately  prepared  students  to  enter 
college,  and  by  permitting  these  students 
to  earn  degree  credits  in  work  that  the 
early  colleges  had  insisted  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  entrance,  they  further  cheap¬ 
ened  the  degree. 

It  is  true  that  these  institutions  exhibit 
other  defects.  In  virtually  all  of  them 
commercialized  athleticism  is  in  the  as¬ 
cendant;  the  flood  of  non-academic  student 
activities  rises  higher  and  higher;  the  in¬ 


tellectual  achievements  of  their  faculties 
decline  from  year  to  year.  They  seem  con¬ 
tent  to  serve  as  cultures  for  the  inception  and 
propagation  of  new  professional  colleges. 
But  these  are  clearly  results  incidental  to 
the  failure  of  the  colleges  to  bring  to  a 
successful  issue  their  fundamental  objective. 
Once,  that  objective  meant  an  adequate 
cultural  equipment,  and  the  early  colleges 
claimed  that  they  brought  each  student  into 
contact  with  all  of  the  phases  of  knowledge. 
Our  colleges  may  profess  the  same  objective, 
but  the  organization  of  their  course  of  study 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  attainment. 

II 

Despite  their  present  weaknesses  of  per¬ 
formance  and  esteem,  the  arts  colleges  are 
the  only  institutions  of  higher  learning  that 
stand  even  weakly  against  the  invasion  of 
education  by  specialization.  We  must  hope 
that  they  retain  vitality  sufficient  to  ensure 
their  rejuvenation,  and  to  permit  their 
development  into  vigorous  social  agencies. 
If  this  desirable  transformation  is  to  occur, 
however,  they  will  need  to  carry  reform 
farther  than  they  seem  disposed  to  carry  it. 
The  addition  of  one  or  two  new  features,  or 
the  elimination  of  certain  old  requirements 
will  not  suffice.  They  must  accept  a  re¬ 
orientation. 

First  of  all,  they  will  have  to  resume  their 
responsibility  for  the  familiarization  of 
their  students  with  the  body  of  knowledge 
as  a  whole.  This  is  a  hard  saying,  but  the 
acceptance  of  any  limitation  of  this  ob¬ 
jective  deprives  them  of  their  excuse  for 
being.  But  it  does  not  require  them  to  go 
back  to  the  program  and  practice  of  an 
earlier  day,  nor  does  it  bring  them  face  to 
face  with  an  impossible  task.  This  decision 
once  made,  they  will  be  able  to  put  off  no 
longer  the  solution  of  the  dilemma  they  first 
evaded  seventy-five  years  ago.  Should  they 
elect  to  make  the  degree  stand  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  well-rounded  cultural  equip¬ 
ment,  they  must  so  lengthen  the  college 
course  that  their  students  will  be  able  to  do 
the  necessary  work.  If  they  choose  to 
worship  the  old  four-year  fetich,  they  must 
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confess  that  the  degree  means  very  little 
and  they  must  see  to  it  that  students  com¬ 
plete  after  they  have  received  their  sheep¬ 
skins  what  they  have  been  able  to  do  only 
in  part  before  graduation. 

In  the  face  of  the  agitation  to  reduce  the 
length  of  the  college  course,  few  colleges  will 
favor  the  extension  of  the  period  of  resident 
study  to  five  or  six  or  seven  years.  This, 
perhaps,  is  to  be  regretted.  This  step 
would  set  the  faculties  at  work  to  effect  for 
themselves  that  rearticulation  of  the  body 
of  knowledge,  which,  by  hypothesis,  their 
students  now  accomplish,  and  the  results 
would  be  interesting.  The  students,  too, 
would  gain.  It  takes  the  average  student 
at  least  two  years  to  awake,  and  he  finds 
thereafter  that  each  additional  year  of 
study  gives  far  more  satisfactory  results 
than  any  preceding  year.  The  professional 
schools  have  chosen  this  horn  of  the  dilemma 
presented  by  the  ever-growing  volume  of 
knowledge  needed  for  success  in  the  fields 
they  serve,  and  the  extension  of  the  time 
requirements  for  the  professional  degree  has 
produced  results  wholly  satisfactory  to  those 
upon  whom  their  graduates  are  licensed  to 
practice. 

The  decision  to  retain  the  four-year  arts 
course  will  force  the  colleges  to  break  new 
educational  ground,  if  they  meet  their  full 
responsibilities.  The  choice  of  this  alterna¬ 
tive  may  do  even  more  for  the  arts  colleges 
and  their  alumni  than  the  lengthening  of 
the  course  would  do.  It  would  not  follow, 
however,  that  they  would  thereby  escape 
the  performance  of  several  unpleasant  or 
difficult  tasks.  Unpleasant  it  must  be  to 
admit  that  the  degree  is  not  what  they  have 
long  asserted  it  to  be — an  evidence  of  the 
recipient’s  fitness  for  cultural  leadership — 
that  it  is,  indeed,  like  the  irredeemable 
paper  currencies  of  continental  Europe, 
relatively  less  valuable  each  year.  The 
colleges  would  have  to  confess  that  the 
variety  and  extent  of  knowledge  forbids  any 
institution  to  attempt  to  devise  a  four-year 
course  that  will  enable  the  student  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose  for  which  the  arts 
colleges  exist. 


More  difficult,  if  less  unpleasant,  would 
be  the  provision  of  means  sufficiently  effec¬ 
tive  to  enable  the  colleges  to  meet  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  they  thus  create.  Assuming 
the  continuance  of  a  curriculum  only 
slightly  modified  by  further  disturbance  in 
the  distribution  of  forces  within  the  facul¬ 
ties,  our  seniors  will  continue  to  approach 
graduation  each  with  a  very  imperfect 
articulation  of  the  members  of  the  body  of 
knowledge.  The  pathetic  tales  told  by  the 
records  of  the  college  registrars  have  been 
frequently  exploited  of  late.  We  know  now 
that  the  typical  student,  after  he  has  met 
certain  credit-hour  requirements  in  English, 
foreign  language,  science,  mathematics,  and 
history,  blithely  offers  for  the  remainder  of 
the  credit-hours  required  for  the  degree  a 
congeries  of  courses  ranging  from  “  Business 
Spanish”  through  “Amateur  Photography” 
or  “Tea-Room  Management”  to  “Football 
Coaching.”  We  know  that,  by  actual 
count,  in  a  number  of  institutions  students 
have  presented  as  many  as  fifty  distinct 
elective  courses.  A  few  of  the  colleges, 
seeing  these  evils,  have  thought  to  reduce 
them  by  requiring  students  to  take  “  survey 
courses”  in  a  particular  field,  with  the  hope 
that  the  students  will  acquire  thereby  a 
more  unified  knowledge  of  these  fields  than 
they  would  be  apt  to  secure  without  them. 
Obviously  these  courses  possess  values 
consistent  with  their  limited  objective,  but 
quite  as  obviously  they  will  prove  of  slight 
value  in  effecting  that  more  complete 
familiarization  with  the  field  of  knowledge 
as  a  whole  for  which  the  arts  colleges  must 
stand.  This  is  true,  whether  these  courses 
are  given  to  first -year  students,  when  they 
are  of  questionable  effectiveness,  or  to 
seniors,  when  they  are  without  doubt  more 
valuable. 

The  extreme  flexibility  of  current  colle¬ 
giate  programs  renders  it  quite  impossible 
for  the  most  assiduous  faculty  committee 
on  requirements  for  the  degree  to  devise 
any  “course”  that  will  serve  the  needs  of  all 
the  graduating  students  of  a  college.  The 
provision  of  individual  work  with  these 
students,  therefore,  becomes  imperative. 
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The  colleges  should  attend  to  the  educational 
health  of  their  seniors  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  more  progressive  college  physicians 
deal  with  the  problems  of  their  physical 
health.  These  physicians  now  lay  stress  on 
preventiv'e  work;  they  try  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  to  meet  the  physical  exigencies  of 
post-academic  life  by  arranging  for  them 
programs  of  appropriate  physical  exercises. 
There  is  needed  in  each  college  some  person 
performing  a  similar  function  for  the  after¬ 
graduation,  educational  health  of  each 
student.  Such  an  educational  officer  could 
take  each  senior  in  hand  and  give  him  the 
educational  equivalent  of  the  physician’s 
“examination.”  He  could  sit  down  with  his 
charge  before  a  tabular  representation  of  the 
several  phases  of  human  knowledge,  and,  by 
superimposing  thereon  the  record  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  student,  he  should  be 
able  to  convince  the  latter  that  his  deficien¬ 
cies  far  exceed  his  acquirements.  He  would 
then  be  able  to  prescribe  a  series  of  cultural 
exercises  suitable  to  assist  the  student  to 
continue  his  education  in  an  intelligent 
manner  after  he  had  put  away  his  cap  and 
gown. 

But  the  analogy  between  the  physical  and 
the  educational  health  and  the  methods  for 
the  conservation  of  each  should  not  be 
pushed  too  far.  The  exercises  requisite 
to  the  maintenance  of  physical  health  are 
manifestly  less  numerous  and  difficult  than 
those  needed  for  the  educational  health. 
The  colleges,  therefore,  if  they  hope  to 
achieve  a  measurable  degree  of  success, 
must  not  content  themselves  merely  with 
the  preparation  of  a  program  for  the  post¬ 
academic  educational  interests  of  the  alumni. 
They  need  to  find  means  by  which  they  can 
supervise  and  make  effective  the  efforts  of 
the  graduates  to  carry  out  the  program.  As 
a  preliminary  they  must  tactfully  lead  their 
undergraduate  charges  to  understand  that 
the  modern  college  cannot  consider  its  duty 
discharged  when  it  has  sent,  its  students 
away  from  college  halls.  They  must  also 
point  out  that  the  specialized  courses  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  professional  and  graduate  schools, 
since  they  are  in  large  part  practical  ap¬ 


plications  or  more  highly  specialized  sub¬ 
divisions  of  subjects  studied  in  the  arts 
college,  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  the 
desired  results.  The  after-graduation  stud¬ 
ies  need  to  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  those 
not  covered  in  the  undergraduate  course, 
and  they  must  be  undertaken  in  the  spirit 
of  the  arts  college.  If  the  recipients  of  the 
proposed  aid  are  to  benefit  by  it,  they  must 
acquire  in  advance  the  proper  frame  of  mind 
and  an  appreciation  of  its  purpose. 

Ill 

The  post-baccalaureate  activities  of  the 
arts  colleges  which  must  follow  the  adoption 
of  this  alternative  fall  naturally  into  two 
divisions.  In  the  first  place,  the  colleges 
must  devise  means  by  which  the  graduates 
can  fill  the  gaps  in  the  educational  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  they  leave  college,  measur¬ 
ing  that  equipment  in  terms  of  the  scope  of 
human  knowledge  at  the  time  they  graduate. 
Certain  of  our  colleges  in  their  so-called 
“extension”  courses  appear  to  be  at¬ 
tempting  a  solution  of  this  problem.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  results  they  secure  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  men  of  the  faculties  who 
could  do  most  for  the  alumni,  if  they  were  so 
disposed,  regard  the  extension  work  with 
considerable  disdain  and  hold  themselves 
aloof.  The  extension  departments  seem 
inclined  to  give  a  maximum  of  time  and 
energy  to  the  maintenance  of  “popular” 
lecture  courses.  If  appearances  may  be 
trusted,  almost  all  of  our  institutions  value 
the  extension  work  for  its  advertising  and  its 
student-getting  possibilities.  Several  col¬ 
leges  of  considerable  repute  have  recently 
announced  their  intention  to  broadcast 
extension  lectures,  and  they  propose  to  give 
“credit”  for  the  wwk  that  the  radio  en¬ 
thusiasts  do  in  these  courses.  This  is  but  an 
up-to-date  form  of  a  practice  that  is  as  old 
as  the  extension  work.  Such  methods  are 
reminiscent  of  the  trick  of  the  corner  grocer 
who  gives  credit  to  his  customers  in  order  to 
get  them  so  deeply  indebted  to  him  that  they 
are  afraid  to  carry  their  patronage  else¬ 
where.  So  long  as  “popular”  lectures — like 
“Kodaking  in  Cairo”  and  others  of  equal 
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educational  significance — together  with  un¬ 
dergraduate  courses  of  the  sort  that  carry 
cheap  “credit”  constitute  the  stock  in  trade 
of  our  arts  college  extension  men,  the 
graduates  of  these  institutions  need  expect 
little  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
inadequacies  in  their  educational  equipment. 

What  is  needed  is  arts  college  continua¬ 
tion  work,  seriously  conceived  and  effectively 
performed.  Let  the  colleges  continue  to 
carry  on  extension  work,  the  primary  ob¬ 
jects  of  which  are  the  acquisition  of  new 
students  and  the  creation  of  favorable  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  non-collegiate  public,  if  they 
think  it  profitable.  Their  chief  duty,  it 
must  be  observed,  lies  elsewhere.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  the  successful  education  of  their 
alumni.  The  colleges  must  plan  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  men  and  women,  who,  by 
reason  of  the  flexible  curricula,  have  left  their 
alma  mater  with  the  most  diverse  degrees  of 
preparation  in  the  different  fields  of  study. 
First  of  all,  they  must  investigate  scienti¬ 
fically  the  problem  of  the  best  period  of  life 
for  the  study  of  each  of  the  several  subjects. 
Without  doubt  an  investigation  of  this  sort 
would  disclose  the  fact  that  certain  divisions 
of  knowledge  can  be  studied  with  greatest 
effect  in  the  adolescent  years,  and  it  would 
indicate  the  order  in  which  these  studies 
should  be  taken  up.  The  colleges  would 
then  be  in  duty  bound  to  advise  all  students 
that  if  they  put  off  such  studies  until  later 
life  they  could  not  hope  to  gain  proficiency  in 
them.  It  would  probably  appear,  too,  that 
other  subjects  can  be  acquired  readily  only 
as  the  student  is  making  daily  contacts  with 
life  outside  the  academic  communities.  It 
would  follow,  then,  that  these  studies  should 
be  deferred  until  after  the  student  leaves 
college. 

The  task  of  planning  and  carrying  into 
execution  such  a  proposal  may  seem  well- 
nigh  impossible.  If  the  colleges  approved  it, 
it  might  be  expedient  for  them  to  put  the 
responsibility  for  this  work  temporarily  into 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  the  better- 
equipped  institutions.  This  could  be  done 
through  the  national  associations  of  the 
universities  and  the  colleges  or  the  American 


Council  on  Education.  Moreover,  there  are 
other  agencies  upon  which  the  colleges 
could  call  for  help.  The  national  organiza¬ 
tions  of  college  teachers  in  the  various  fields 
of  study  maintain  committees  charged  with 
the  consideration  and  recommendation 
to  the  proper  authorities  of  appropriate 
courses  for  the  secondary  schools.  These 
agencies  should  be  willing  to  give  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  similar  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  alumni,  and  their  efforts 
might  produce  results  more  satisfactory  for 
all  concerned  if  they  employed  them  to  this 
end.  These  associations,  too,  could  become 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  syllabi  and  new  books  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  new  enterprise.  There  are 
few  if  any  of  the  special  fields  which  have 
in  print  books  suited  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  graduates;  the  “popular”  books 
too  often  insult  their  intelligence,  while  the 
really  valuable  ones  are  too  erudite  for  any 
save  the  specialists. 

Important  as  is  this  first  phase  of  the 
post-academic  activities  of  the  colleges,  the 
second  phase  is  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  im¬ 
portance.  The  body  of  knowledge  varies 
from  year  to  year;  it  grows  and  it  undergoes 
transformations  that  change  its  old  aspects. 
The  collection  and  careful  appraisal  of  the 
additions  to  the  body  of  knowledge  as  these 
present  themselves  constitute  a  high  and 
worthy  field  of  labor  for  the  colleges.  At 
present,  in  default  of  better  arrangements, 
various  self-appointed  agencies  assume  to 
carry  this  responsibility.  The  deficiencies 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  advertisement- 
ridden  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the 
dissemination  of  trustworthy  information 
about  the  cultural  progress  of  the  world  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  If  one  wants  the  facts 
about  a  new  scientific  discovery  or  theory 
or  a  new  archaeological  find  he  must  search 
the  pages  of  the  professional  journals,  and, 
too  often,  his  search  will  be  rewarded  only 
by  articles  so  loaded  with  recondite  termi¬ 
nology  that  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  them. 
The  more  highly  specialized  the  alumni 
become,  the  more  they  need  and  will  ap¬ 
preciate  this  service  of  the  colleges  in  the 
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fields  outside  their  own.  Let  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  then,  be  added  to  those  with  which 
the  faculties  are  now  charged. 

IV 

Visionary  persons  will  doubtless  expect 
the  adoption  of  these  proposals  to  produce 
results  which  sober  men  will  consider  alto¬ 
gether  Utopian.  They  will  picture  for 
themselves  twenty-first  century  class  re¬ 
unions  that  suggest  the  postgraduate  clinics 
of  practising  physicians,  rather  than  occa¬ 
sions  for  the  defiance  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  and  the  recital  of  tales  of  un¬ 
dergraduate  barbarities  by  the  returned 
alumni.  They  will  have  visions  of  officially 
sponsored  college  “Homecoming  Days,” 
planned  to  bring  together  the  alumni,  not 
to  voice  raucous  approval  of  a  victorious 
football  team,  but  to  hear  a  message  from 
one  of  the  world’s  great  leaders  in  science  or 
art.  They  will  look  forward  hopefully  to  an 
alumni  publication  edited  with  the  idea  that 
it  must  pass  on  to  the  absent  members  of  the 
institution  the  matured  reflections  of  some 
honored  faculty  member  on  the  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field  of  his  special  interest, 
rather  than  the  farago  of  enrollment  statis¬ 
tics,  athletic  scores,  “peppy”  class  reunion 
notices,  and  the  reminiscences  of  ex-football 
heroes,  with  which  our  very  loyal  and 
equally  deluded  alumni  editors  favor  us. 

We  may  leave  the  visionaries  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  their  own  vagaries.  The 
educational  millennium  is  not  at  hand.  It 
is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  certain  definite 
gains  will  accrue  to  the  colleges  and  their 
alumni  if  they  accept  and  act  on  these 
proposals.  For  the  colleges,  although  bur¬ 
dens  far  more  onerous  than  any  they  now 
assume  would  be  imposed  on  them,  they 
hold  great  promise.  First  of  all,  their 
adoption  should  be  follow’ed  by  a  quicken¬ 
ing  of  the  moribund  faculties.  At  present 
many  academic  minds  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  a  languid  search  for  methods  and 
devices  by  which  their  inventors  hope  to 
catch  and  hold  the  attention  of  youths 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-three  for  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  teach.  After  teaching  a  score  of 


years,  the  professors  find  that  the  intellectual 
guidance  of  these  immature  persons  ceases 
to  be  a  stimulating  adventure.  For  this 
reason,  primarily,  the  greater  number  of  our 
faculty  men  grow  more  narrow  with  ad¬ 
vancing  years.  If  they  should  be  forced,  as 
this  program  would  force  them,  to  think  of 
their  life  work  as  one  involving,  not  four 
adolescent  years  only,  but  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  more  mature  years  in  the  lives  of  their 
proteges,  the  effect  on  the  minds  and  the 
morale  of  the  faculty  men  would  be  tre¬ 
mendous.  With  the  acceptance  of  this 
program  the  arts  colleges  would  at  once 
gain  an  objective  as  vital  as  those  of  the 
professional  schools,  and  we  might  properly 
expect  their  faculties  to  take  part  as  actively 
in  the  world’s  cultural  progress  as  the  pro¬ 
fessional  faculties  participate  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  their  specialized 
fields.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scales  for  many  men  of  academic  in¬ 
clinations  who  now  sever  their  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  arts  college  faculties  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity — men  whose  con¬ 
tinuance  in  academic  work  w^ould  immea¬ 
surably  invigorate  their  respective  institu¬ 
tions. 

There  must  result,  too,  a  new  and  better 
condition  in  the  matter  of  the  support  of  the 
colleges.  The  appeals  for  financial  aid 
would  at  once  be  lifted  to  a  new  plane.  Too 
often,  with  the  existing  arrangements,  alma 
mater  speaks  to  her  children  only  to  call 
their  attention  to  certain  alleged  money 
obligations.  These  messages,  to  be  sure, 
usually  take  the  form  of  very  genteel  duns. 
The  college,  they  state  in  substance,  has 
done  so  much  for  the  alumnus  that  he  can 
never  hope  to  repay  her.  She  is  hoping  that 
he  will  gladly  pay  a  small  installment  of  the 
interest  on  the  principal  of  that  debt  so  that 
the  college  will  be  able  to  start  the  new 
courses  in  the  department  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  or  to  establish  a  new  School  in  Athletic 
Coaching.  There  are  not  a  few  graduates 
who  question  the  assumed  extent  of  their 
obligation  to  their  colleges.  If  these  pro¬ 
posals  should  be  adopted,  the  colleges  would 
be  able  to  base  their  appeal  to  these  men  and 
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women  on  the  basis  of  quid  pro  quo  for  serv¬ 
ices  being  rendered.  This  would  do  much 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  college  money- 
getters.  Incidentally,  it  would  tend  to  en¬ 
hance  the  self-respect  of  faculty  members 
and  their  families. 

For  the  alumni,  the  plan  should  be  equally 
fruitful.  If  it  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess,  it  should  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the 
undue  self-esteem  with  which,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  so  many  of  our  graduates 
old  and  young  now  regard  themselves.  The 
case  of  the  older  alumni  is  viewed  with  alarm 
in  academic  circles.  Since  the  colleges  have 
been  turning  to  these  older  men  for  assistance 
and  guidance,  their  characteristic  weaknesses 
have  become  painfully  apparent.  In  recent 
years  more  than  one  college  has  been  forced 
to  surrender  its  enlightened  views  concerning 
some  rapidly  developing  phase  of  knowledge, 
because  these  older  graduates,  within  or 
without  the  Board  of  Trustees,  have  put 
implicit  confidence  in  the  instruction  given 
them  four  or  five  decades  earlier,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  literally  the  assertions  of  the  collegi¬ 
ate  spokesmen  of  their  undergraduate  days 
that  they  were  to  be  the  cultural  leaders  of  a 
later  day,  have  viewed  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  through  tightly  closed  eyes,  and  have 
therefore  opposed  them.  What  a  godsend 
to  many  an  institution  if  these  men  should 
suddenly  gain  a  conception  of  the  mutability 
of  human  knowledge,  together  with  the 
spirit  of  humility  to  which  such  a  view  nat¬ 
urally  gives  rise! 

If  the  case  of  the  older  alumni  is  serious, 
that  of  the  younger  men  is  even  more  alarm¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis’s  most  recent 
pasquinade  depicts  with  devastating  thor¬ 
oughness  the  cultural  desolation  in  which, 
willy  nilly,  they  must  live,  or  with  which  they 
voluntarily  surround  themselves.  George 
F.  Babbitt,  forty-six-year-old  “graduate  of 
the  state  university,”  passed  through  the 
arts  college  with  his  fellows  in  the  flesh  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  elective 
system  had  attained  its  deadliest  powers. 
The  cultural  manifestations  of  these  men 
and  their  younger  brethren  need  no  recapi¬ 
tulation.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 


that  they  challenge  sharply  the  claims  of  the 
arts  colleges  in  the  matter  of  the  preparation 
of  cultural  leaders.  Unfortunately,  we  may 
not  hope  that  the  colleges  will  proceed  to  the 
“  debabbittization  ”  of  the  present  alumni. 
That  task  would  far  exceed  their  strength. 
Rather,  they  should  spend  their  energies  on 
the  alumni  to  be,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  for¬ 
give  them  their  past  shortcomings  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  success  with  which  their 
later  graduates  escape  the  fate  of  Zenith’s 
“realtor.” 

V 

The  argument  presented  in  this  article 
may  be  briefly  summarized.  The  arts  col¬ 
leges  are  quite  obviously  failing  to  function 
satisfactorily.  The  public  knows  it,  and 
the  colleges  are  proving  it  by  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  existing  curricular  arrange¬ 
ments.  Unfortunately,  the  changes  already 
made  and  those  in  prospect  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  the  restoration  of  the  colleges,  because 
they  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  students 
are  able  within  a  four-year  period  to  acquire 
enough  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  body 
of  human  knowledge  to  equip  them  for  the 
cultural  vicissitudes  of  life  in  a  strenuous 
age.  When  it  is  seen  that  this  assumption 
is  fallacious,  there  must  follow  a  recognition 
by  the  colleges  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
more  complete  education  of  their  students. 
If  they  resume  this,  their  long-evaded  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  arts  colleges  may  hope  to 
flourish  once  more.  They  will  find,  if  they 
do  this,  that  their  modified  objective  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  preparing  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  themselves  for  a  process  of  con¬ 
tinuous  functioning  in  the  lives  of  their 
graduates.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  if 
the  colleges  should  turn  to  such  a  policy, 
that  their  faculties  would  steadily  improve, 
that  their  diflBculties  in  the  matters  of 
finance  and  the  development  of  new  educa¬ 
tional  policies  would  be  reduced,  and  that 
their  alumni  would  do  them  more  honor. 
Perhaps,  while  regaining  their  lost  laurels, 
the  arts  colleges  would  be  enabled  to  attain 
hitherto  undreamed  new  levels  of  social 
power  and  effectiveness. 


THE  STATE  SCHOOL  CAMPUS 

Paul  W.  Ashby 


INVARIABLY  when  the  state  educational 
institutions  appear  before  the  financial 
committee  of  the  legislature  and  ask  for 
large  appropriations  the  newspapers  and  the 
taxpayers  look  askance  at  the  sum  of  money 
requested.  In  some  instances  the  attitude 
of  disapproval  is  merely  a  political  pose,  but 
in  others  it  appears  because  the  people  are 
not  awakened  to  the  extremely  large  campus 
which  the  state  school  really  has. 

If  the  state  school’s  campus  stopped  with 
the  part  that  is  contiguous  to  the  buildings, 
the  question  would  be  a  legitimate  one. 
The  University  of  Oregon  states  the  matter 
in  the  following  terms:  “The  state  is  our 
campus.”  Indiana  University  emblazons 
its  purpose  upon  its  letterheads  as  “to  serve 
the  state,”  and  it  does  it.  In  other  words, 
the  up-to-date  state  school  does  not  confine 
its  activities  to  the  resident  students,  but 
reaches  out  and  carries  on  a  multiplicity  of 
activities  which  require  large  forces  to  develop 
and  conduct.  No  school  of  above  high 
school  grade  is  doing  its  full  duty  any  more 
unless  it  reaches  the  stay-at-homes.  Some 
schools  have  the  United  States  for  a  cam¬ 
pus  and  others  have  only  a  portion  of  a 
state,  as  the  normal  schools  of  Kansas,  which 
has  divided  the  state  into  three  sections 
for  activity.  Just  what  activities  are  con¬ 
ducted  will  be  later  discussed. 

The  writer  in  the  fall  of  1922  mailed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  seventy-five  schools  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states.  One  was  sent  to  every  state 
university  in  the  Union,  some  went  to 
private  schools — particularly  in  those  states 
that  are  devoid  of  a  state  school — and  a 
goodly  number  were  directed  to  state  normal 
schools.  Returns  were  received  from  ap¬ 
proximately  seventy -five  per’  cent,  of  the 
institutions.  Letters  and  questionnaires  were 
well  filled  out.  From  all  but  ten  of  the 
universities  catalogues  were  received.  It 


was  from  this  mass  of  material  that  the 
subject-matter  presented  in  this  article 
was  gleaned. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  just 
what  this  extra-campus  work  consists  in. 
The  institutions  rather  universally  cata¬ 
logue  it  under  a  division  known  as  the 
“Extension  Department.”  But  the  inter¬ 
pretations  put  upon  this  term  vary  greatly. 
In  some  cases  the  term  means  merely  a 
bureau  of  information,  while  in  others  it 
implies  quite  a  catalogue  of  work.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  rather  complete  list:  Extension 
Centers,  Correspondence  Work,  Discussion 
or  Debating  Leagues,  Speakers,  Package 
Libraries,  Visual  Instruction,  General  and 
Municipal  Information,  Club  Study  Courses 
and  Supervision,  Student  Testing,  Saturday 
and  Evening  Classes,  Dramatics,  Library 
Extension,  Entertainments  and  Lyceum 
Work,  Exhibits,  Short  Courses,  School 
Service,  Appointment  Bureau,  Projects, 
Surveys,  and  Institutes. 

Just  what  each  university  implies  by  the 
various  headings  can  only  be  discovered  by 
correspondence,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
rather  general  agreement  on  Correspondence 
Work,  Extension  Centers,  Discussion  Lea¬ 
gues,  Speakers,  and  Visual  Education,  the 
fields  vary  greatly.  Often  the  same  service 
has  as  many  different  names  as  there  are 
schools  offering  the  work.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  catalogue  the  activities  under 
the  same  names  as  the  schools  list  them. 
Perhaps,  for  that  reason,  a  rather  brief 
interpretation  of  the  meanings  of  some  of  the 
above  terms  would  not  be  amiss. 

The  establishment  of  “Extension  Cen¬ 
ters”  simply  means  that,  if  a  given  number 
of  persons  in  the  same  community  desire 
to  study  the  same  course,  the  university  will 
send  an  instructor  who  will  meet  the  class  at 
stated  intervals.  The  class  usually  meets  for 
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from  one  to  two  hours,  and  covers  the  same 
text  and  work  as  the  class  in  the  university. 
Collegiate  credit  is  generally  granted  for  such 
work.  Some  universities  have  from  twenty 
to  thirty  of  these  centers,  and  offer  from 
ten  to  fifty  courses  at  each  center.  Indiana 
University,  for  example,  has  a  large  center 
at  Indianapolis,  and  conducts  its  classes 
in  one  of  the  large  high  school  buildings, 
utilizing  a  large  portion  of  the  building. 

Discussion  or  Debating  Leagues  are  gen¬ 
erally  organized  among  the  high  schools  of 
the  state.  Package  libraries  are  prepared  on 
some  of  the  vital  subjects  of  the  day.  Stu¬ 
dents  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
enroll  and  receive  the  benefit  of  these  librar¬ 
ies.  They  prepare  orations  or  debates  on 
the  subjects.  A  contest  is  held  and  a  state 
winner  is  chosen.  The  interest,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  runs  high,  and  makes  the  students 
attentive  to  the  vital  subjects  of  to-day. 

Visual  Education  forms  one  of  the  large 
fields  of  work.  Many  of  the  schools  have 
hundreds  of  reels  of  motion  pictures  by 
which  practically  every  subject  in  the 
common  and  high  school  curricula  may  be 
presented  in  a  visual  and  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  form.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  slides  are  kept  on  hand  to  be  shipped  to 
any  school  or  community  organization  upon 
a  moment’s  notice.  And  all  this  service  is 
rendered  for  merely  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  This  field  of  work  is  alone  sufficient 
to  justify  the  extension  division. 

One  of  the  state  schools  from  which  we 
have  heard,  sends  groups  of  players  into  the 
various  cities  and  villages.  These  players 
present  one-act  plays,  which,  in  reality,  are 
the  folk  legends  and  traditions  of  the 
residents  of  that  state.  In  this  way  the 
school  is  doing  a  three-fold  service — offering 
the  people  of  the  state  dramatics  that  are 
worth  while,  giving  the  young  people  efficient 
and  practical  training  in  playwriting,  and 
above  all,  presenting  the  traditions  of  the 
state  to  its  posterity  in  a  living  form.  An¬ 
other  school  has  a  large  library  of  plays 
suitable  for  amateur  productions.  This 
school  will,  upon  application,  send  to  a 
committee  a  number  of  plays  for  reading. 


with  the  idea  of  selecting  one  for  production. 
The  non-returnable  feature  insisted  upon 
by  all  dealers  in  plays,  which  makes  the 
selection  of  a  play  a  very  expensive,  risky, 
and  uncertain  affair,  is  thereby  eliminated 
and  there  is  made  available  to  the  committee 
a  large  library  from  which  to  select  a  suitable 
production.  After  the  play  is  chosen,  the  com¬ 
mittee  returns  the  borrowed  plays  and  pur¬ 
chases  the  necessary  copies  from  the  dealer. 
Other  schools  even  go  so  far  as  to  furnish 
talented  persons  to  direct  plays,  although, 
of  course,  a  fee  is  charged  for  this  service. 

In  several  instances  a  state  institution 
has  taken  upon  itself  the  great  field  of 
lyceum  work,  and  has  arranged  to  book 
reliable  individuals  and  companies  all  over 
the  state.  It  furnishes  lecturers,  musicians, 
and  entertainers  at  cost,  and  thus  saves  the 
expensive  fees  of  a  lyceum  bureau. 

The  field  of  Correspondence  Study  is  by 
far  the  largest  field.  In  thirty-eight  of  the 
state  schools  work  of  this  sort  is  offered. 
In  these  schools  sixty-five  different  depart¬ 
ments  offer  work,  and  in  each  department 
there  are  from  two  to  forty  courses.  Any 
one  may  by  this  method  study  a  great 
variety  of  subjects — French,  Italian,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Czech,  scientific  motherhood,  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  evolution,  philology,  the 
sciences,  languages,  fine  and  liberal  arts;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities. 
Merely  to  list  the  departments  would  be  too 
tedious  and  to  attempt  even  a  list  of  the 
courses  offered  would  be  to  present  almost  a 
complete  collegiate  catalogue. 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  Simply  this, 
that  in  many  of  the  states  there  is  no  need 
for  any  person  to  say,  “  I  would  like  to  study 
more  in  certain  fields,  but  I  can  afford 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money  necessary  to 
go  to  school.”  It  means  that  no  longer  can 
the  parent  say  to  the  child,  “We  cannot 
spare  you  the  four  years  needed  to  complete 
a  college  education.”  These  schools  have 
eliminated  that.  They  have  provided  that 
students  may  get  out  a  limited  amount  of 
work  toward  an  A.  B.  degree  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  This  limited  amount  varies  from 
twenty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  Only  five 
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schools  offer  work  by  correspondence  and 
fail  to  give  credit. 

The  fees  in  connection  with  the  work 
vary,  again,  with  the  institution.  One 
school  offers  a  complete  year’s  work  by 
correspondence  for  fifteen  dollars.  Some 
schools  charge  as  much  as  ten  dollars  a 
semester  hour.  Other  schools  fall  some¬ 
where  in  between,  the  general  average  being 
about  four  dollars  a  semester  hour.  In 
every  instance  the  cost  for  each  hour  of 
credit  is  considerably  less  than  half  of  the 
cost  where  the  work  is  done  in  residence. 

With  such  wide  opportunities — does  it 


not  seem  to  behoove  everyone  who  wishes 
further  training  or  desires  to  learn  more 
about  his  pet  subjects  to  use  the  facilities 
offered  ungrudgingly  by  his  state  university 
or  school  far  more  widely  than  he  has  in  the 
past?  Surely  all  persons  tied  at  home  by  poor 
finances,  invalid  parents,  or  by  any  other 
cause  may  well  make  the  effort  to  see  how 
much  work  he  can  do  by  correspondence. 
It  is  but  the  part  of  wisdom  for  all  of  us  to 
see  how  the  state  institutions  spend  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers,  and  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  returns  from  the 
money  spent. 


OBJECTIVES  IN  SPEECH  EDUCATION^ 

James  M.  O’Neill 


IN  A  discussion  of  the  objectives  in  speech 
education,  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  first 
to  explain  precisely  what  I  have  in  mind 
when  I  use  the  words  “speech”  and  “educa¬ 
tion.”  I  suppose  it  is  obvious  that  I  mean 
to  include  any  educational  activity,  course, 
or  enterprise,  in  which  knowledge  of,  or 
proficiency  in,  speech  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  But  in  saying  this,  of  course, 
I  am  not  defining  my  terms.  By  speech 
I  mean  the  expression,  or  communication,  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  ideas  and  emo¬ 
tions,  by  means  of  voice  and  body  activities, 
without  the  use  of  pens,  pencils,  typewriters, 
printing  presses,  brushes,  chisels,  musical 
or  other  instruments,  and  I  mean  to  include 
the  mental,  emotional,  and  physical  ac¬ 
tivity,  which  is  a  preparation  for  and  an  in¬ 
separable  part  of  speech.  In  other  words, 
I  mean  by  speech  education,  educational 
activities  in  which  knowledge  of  or  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  function  of  direct,  immediate 
human  expression  or  communication,  by 
means  of  voice  and  body  alone,  is  the 
primary  and  immediate  aim.  Speech  clearly 
includes  more  than  verbal  language.  Tones, 
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inflections,  gesture,  posture,  facial  expres¬ 
sion,  thinking,  and  feeling — these  are  some 
of  the  aspects  of  speech  which  lie  outside  the 
realm  of  mere  verbal  language.  By  speech 
of  course  I  mean  to  include  both  public 
speech  and  private  speech.  For  most  of  the 
phases  of  our  study  and  teaching,  it  would 
be  well  to  pay  much  less  attention  to  public 
speaking  as  such  than  has  been  paid  in  the 
past.  Speech,  including  public  speech  (not 
public  speech  excluding  the  major  part 
of  the  whole  field),  should  be  the  matter 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  Public 
speaking  denotes  an  important  part  of  our 
field.  It  does  not  denote  the  whole  field. 
Finally,  I  mean,  of  course,  to  include  all  the 
special  aspects  of  speech  such  as  acting, 
reading  aloud,  debating,  oratory,  and  the 
correction  of  speech  defects. 

Now  some  one  may  say,  “But  what  has 
this  to  do  with  education?”  So  I  wish  to 
consider  for  a  moment  what  we  mean,  or 
what  we  ought  to  mean,  by  education. 
There  are  principally  two  ways  of  looking 
at  education;  there  are  two  fundamental 
kinds  or  types  of  experiences  or  activities 
that  are  called  education.  It  may  be  helpful 
to  speak  of  them  as  the  “museum  type” 
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and  the  “stage  type.”  I  am  moved  to  do 
this  by  recalling  an  expression  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  his  essay  on  “Mere  Literature,” 
in  which  he  speaks  of  certain  types  of 
scholars  “whose  minds  are  not  stages  but 
museums.  Nothing  is  done  there  but  very 
interesting  and  valuable  collections  are  kept 
there.”  According  to  the  museum  type  of 
education,  the  object  of  educational  activi¬ 
ties  is  to  store  the  minds  of  students  with 
valuable  and  interesting  collections  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information;  and  the  purpose  of 
teachers  should  be  to  furnish  the  knowledge 
and  information  for  the  mental  store¬ 
houses  of  the  students.  According  to  the 
other  theory,  education  is  not  primarily 
concerned  with  storing  knowledge  but  with 
giving  training.  Its  proper  objective  is  not 
a  classified,  ordered  knowledge  of  the  world 
but  an  ability  to  live  happily  and  efficiently 
in  the  world.  In  other  words,  the  objective 
of  the  first  type  of  education  is  simply  un¬ 
derstanding  and  knowledge.  The  objective 
of  the  second  type  is  training  which  shall 
prepare  students  to  take  their  part  in  the 
activities  of  civilized  society.  I  believe,  of 
course,  in  the  second  type  of  education.  I 
believe  that  the  proper  ultimate  objective  of 
education — I  mean  fundamental,  liberal 
education,  not  professional  education — is 
the  ability  to  take  an  active,  thoughtful, 
happy,  effective  part  in  the  life  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  I  agree  with  President  Hadley 
that  the  proper  object  of  education  is  “to 
make  something  out  of  a  man  rather  than 
to  put  something  into  him.”  I  believe 
that  the  proper  objective  of  education  is 
training  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  civilized  citizenship,  and  not  simply  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  divorced  from  an 
interest  in  making,  or  an  ability  to  make, 
high  use  of  that  knowledge.  I  believe 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  knowledge 
divorced  from  life  is  pedantry.  We  must 
have  an  educational  program  that  aims 
at  the  production  of  more  useful  and  at¬ 
tractive  creatures  than  pedants. 

Now,  of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that 
knowledge  is  of  no  importance  in  education, 
that  understanding  is  not  a  legitimate  aspect 


of  education.  My  contention  is  that  a  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge  is  not  the  whole  of  educa¬ 
tion,  that  knowledge  alone  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  legitimate  objective  for  a  liberal 
education.  It  may  of  course  be  the  legi¬ 
timate  objective  of  certain  courses  in  a 
program  of  liberal  education.  W’^e  should, 
to  quote  President  Hadley  again,  “regard 
education  as  a  training  for  the  varied  work 
of  life — industrial,  social,  and  political — in 
which  knowledge  is  not  an  end  but  an  inci¬ 
dent.”  I  also  do  not  mean  that  all  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  vocational  education.  I  am 
not  here  interested  in,  and  have  not  been 
thinking  of,  training  for  the  doing  of  partic¬ 
ular  jobs.  I  have  been  thinking  of  liberal 
education,  of  fundamental  education,  not  of 
professional  training  for  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  and  the  engineer.  But  I  object 
to  the  educational  philosophy  which  thinks 
the  purpose  of  a  liberal  education  to  be 
exclusively  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  which  thinks  of  liberal 
education  as  being  properly  made  up 
solely  of  what  might  be  called  “content”  or 
“substance,”  and  which  in  its  educational 
planning  would  debar  all  courses  which 
have  a  “form,”  or  “technique,”  or  “pro¬ 
ficiency”  aim,  courses  which  would  teach 
students  how  to  do  anything.  My  position 
is  that  teaching  students  how  to  do  certain 
things  is  entitled  to  a  place  which  is  literally 
second  to  none  in  any  well-organized  liberal 
curriculum,  any  fundamental  curriculum 
either  in  high  school  or  college. 

We  must  not  be  panic-stricken  at  the 
words  “technique,”  or  “proficiency,”  or 
“learning  how  to  do,”  as  distinct  from 
the  words  “substance,”  or  “content,”  or 
‘  ‘science,  ”  or  “  knowledge .  ’  ’  There  are  tech¬ 
niques  and  techniques.  We  must  in  our 
educational  thinking  distinguish  between 
the  primary,  fundamental,  universal  tech¬ 
niques  upon  proficiency  on  \\diich  depends 
civilization  itself,  and  the  secondary,  pro¬ 
fessional,  limited  techniques  which  belong 
merely  to  professions  and  occupations. 
The  fundamental,  universal  techniques  of 
significance  to  the  very  conservation  and 
promotion  of  civilization — what  are  they? 
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They  are  three,  closely  associated  and  yet 
distinct.  They  are  in  simplest  terms — 
thinking,  writing  (I  do  not  mean  penman¬ 
ship  of  course  but  composition — language 
competence),  and  speaking.  These  three, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  speaking;  because 
it  requires  much  of  both  of  the  others.  It 
begins  in  a  sense  where  the  foundation  work 
of  the  others  leaves  off.  It  constitutes  the 
finest  development  and  the  severest  test  of 
both  the  others.  In  the  whole  scope  of 
educational  activity  there  is  no  test  in  any 
given  subject  of  a  student’s  knowledge, 
ability  to  think,  and  command  of  appro¬ 
priate  language,  that  in  any  way  compares 
to  the  test  furnished  by  a  good  public  speech 
on  the  subject  with  which  the  student  is 
concerned.  And  speaking  tests  and  trains 
even  more  than  these  three  aspects  of  per¬ 
sonal  ability — knowledge,  thinking  power, 
and  language  power.  Beyond  all  these  it 
trains  p)ersonal  qualities  of  confidence,  poise, 
courtesy,  self-control,  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  understanding  of  human  nature, 
in  a  way  that  cannot  be  remotely  approached 
in  any  other  part  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  My  position  is,  therefore,  that  those 
who  are  in  control  of  any  fundamental 
education,  any  liberal  education,  any  educa¬ 
tional  activity  which  has  for  its  aim  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  life  rather  than  merely  the  voca¬ 
tional  end  of  training  for  a  job,  should  see 
to  it  that  above  and  beyond  and  before 
everything  else,  attention  to  training,  de¬ 
velopment,  education  in  these  three  funda¬ 
mental  techniques  of  civilized  society,  viz. 
that  of  clear,  accurate,  thorough-going, 
orderly  thinking,  and  that  of  clear,  accurate, 
effective  written  use  of  the  mother  tongue, 
and  that  of  clear,  accurate,  free,  forceful, 
effective  speech,  shall  be  provided  in  what¬ 
ever  degree  is  dictated  by  the  requirements 
of  the  students.  And  most  emphatically 
should  all  institutions  of  whatever  grade 
provide  instruction  in  speech,  which  is  the 
most  universal,  most  fundamental,  most 
potent,  most  self-revealing,  self-developing, 
destiny-controlling  power  in  all  the  list  of  the 
powers  the  development  of  which  is  the 
proper  aim  of  education. 


Speech  is  man’s  most  fundamental  and 
universal  reaction  to  his  environment. 
Good  speech  habits  and  training — in  the 
whole  range  of  speech  from  conversation  to 
really  great  oratory — not  only  test  and 
reveal  but  aid  and  promote  the  most  agree¬ 
able,  desirable,  and  advantageous  personal 
qualities.  It  should  have  an  important 
place  in  all  fundamental,  liberal  education 
for  precisely  the  same  ultimate  reasons  that 
apply  to  the  cases  of  history,  language, 
literature,  logic,  philosophy — because  of  its 
contribution  to  the  ability  of  the  civilized 
man  to  live  happily  and  eflSciently  in  his 
world. 

Now  someone  is  thinking,  and  getting 
ready  to  say,  that  it’s  all  very  well  to  train 
students  to  think  and  to  write  and  to  speak; 
but  they  will  interpose  objection  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  these  things  an  important  part  of  the 
program  of  liberal  education  in  higher  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  will  say  that  this  work 
should  be  done  in  the  lower  grades  and  the 
high  school.  It  is  true  that  much  of  it 
should  be  done  there,  but  in  reality  little  of 
it  is  done  there.  Very  little,  indeed,  in 
speech  is  done  in  the  lower  schools,  and  we 
should  work  for  improvement  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  we  have, 
and  shall  continue  to  have,  in  the  colleges 
the  problem  of  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
shall  accept  the  facts  of  the  situation  and 
give  the  students  what  they  ought  to  have  in 
speech  work  (as  we  do  in  English  and  foreign 
languages  and  mathematics)  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  say  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  college  to  repair  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  high  school,  and  that  if  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  get  adequate  speech  training 
before  leaving  high  school  they  must  go 
through  life  without  it.  Now  it  may  be 
possible  for  some  people  to  say  that,  but  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  any  one  who  has  conceived  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  preparation  for  life.  But  above 
all  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  many 
of  the  aspects  of  education  in  speech  as 
clearly  belong  in  the  college  and  university 
as  do  certain  aspects  of  composition  and  of 
thinking  and  logic.  Whatever  the  student’s 
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age  or  status,  he  should  be  given  whatever 
speech  training  he  needs  in  whatever  insti¬ 
tution  he  finds  himself. 

To  sum  up  briefly;  since  the  proper  ob¬ 
jective  of  all  fundamental  education  of  what¬ 
ever  grade  is  the  preparation  of  the  student 
for  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  free, 
independent,  effective,  and  happy  life  in 
civilized  society,  and  since  a  high  degree  of 
development  of  the  student’s  ability  in 
various  aspects  of  speech  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  to  such  a  life,  therefore,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  an  attention  to  various  phases  of 
speech  education  should  receive  first  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  all  educators  who 
are  genuinely  interested  in  what  should  be 
the  proper  objective  of  all  their  activities. 

I  have  been  talking  almost  exclusively 
in  terms  of  training,  of  proficiency.  I  have 
been  doing  so  deliberately.  I  believe  that 
the  emphasis  in  all  undergraduate  work  in 
speech  for  the  general  student  in  the  colleges 
and  universities,  and  of  course  in  the  lower 
schools,  should  be  frankly  placed  on  de¬ 
veloping  the  student’s  proficiency,  on  giving 
him  the  instruction,  the  knowledge,  the 
direction  he  needs  to  develop  speech  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  various  kinds.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  speech  is  a  simple 
trick  to  be  perfected  by  the  sort  of  training 
involved  in  gymnastics,  for  instance.  Prop¬ 
er  training  will  involve  the  acquisition  of 
considerable  knowledge;  but  here,  frankly, 
we  should  not  be  interested  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
contribution  it  makes  to  proficiency. 

In  graduate  work,  however,  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  clinical  workers,  and  research 
scholars  in  this  field,  this  proficiency  aim  is 
dropped  entirely.  Here  the  proper  objective 
of  each  course  is  knowledge  of  whatever 
phase  of  speech  the  course  deals  with.  But 
in  both  the  undergraduate  situation,  where 
knowledge  is  a  means  only,  and  in  the 
graduate  situation,  where  knowledge  is  the 
end,  the  knowledge  that  is  dealt  with  and 
sought  is  knowledge  of  speech. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  follow  this 
general  discussion  of  principles  with  a  more 
concrete  statement  of  what  I  conceive  the 


field  of  speech  to  include,  and  to  give  a 
statement  of  the  more  specialized  objectives 
in  each  of  its  major  divisions.  It  includes 
the  following  sorts  of  course  and  activities. 
I  shall  group  them  in  three  sections.  Some 
of  these  terms  are  perhaps  overlapping.  I 
am  simply  using  more  or  less  current  course 
labels  in  order  to  give  you  my  thought  in 
terms  with  which  you  are  most  familiar. 

First:  The  field  of  speech  covers  oral  ex¬ 
pression,  oral  composition,  private  speech 
if  you  like,  voice  science,  voice  training, 
phonetics,  the  correction  of  speech  dis¬ 
orders  (such  as  stammering,  stuttering,  lisp¬ 
ing,  and  others),  the  psychology  of  speech, 
the  pedagogy  of  speech.  In  this  division 
our  objective  is,  or  should  be,  to  develop, 
improve,  correct  the  speech  habits  of 
students;  and  as  auxiliary  to  this  we  should 
by  searching,  scientific  investigation  learn 
the  truth  about  these  matters  and  discover 
the  best  means  of  service. 

Good  voice,  good  utterance,  freedom,  ease, 
poise,  power,  attractiveness,  in  speech,  are 
assets  whose  value  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  lack  of  them  absolutely  closes  many 
attractive  avenues  to  success  and  happiness 
in  life — business,  professional,  social — for 
thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls  every 
year.  Yet  for  the  most  part  our  educational 
system  “passes  by  on  the  other  side,”  to 
busy  itself  with  matters  which  in  comparison 
to  this  matter  of  speech,  are  trivial  and  in¬ 
significant.  In  many  places  in  fact  the 
school  not  only  neglects  to  serve  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  great  need  in  this  matter,  but  it  actu¬ 
ally  promotes  and  spreads  poor  and  defective 
speech.  Not  only  do  many  schools  fail  to 
provide  intelligently  prepared  teachers  of 
speech  but  they  often  provide  teachers  in 
other  subjects  with  such  defects  of 
speech  or  hearing  that  they  act  as  sources 
of  infection  and  spread  poor  and  defective 
speech  throughout  the  school.  When  speech 
matters  are  handled  in  our  schools  as  they 
should  be,  teachers  with  serious  defects  of 
voice,  utterance,  or  hearing  will  be  debarred 
from  schools  as  rigidly  as  teachers  with 
smallpox  or  scarlet  fever.  Probably  from 
4  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of 
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America  suffer  from  serious  speech  defects, 
and  on  the  whole  our  schools  are  so  con¬ 
ducted  as  to  make  this  situation  worse 
rather  than  better.  We  have  here,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  shameful  failure  of  our 
school  system  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  its  shortcomings. 

Second:  The  field  of  speech  covers  oral 
reading,  interpretative  reading,  acting,  edu¬ 
cational  dramatics.  Here  the  proper  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  use  the  really  tremendous 
possibilities  of  these  activities,  when  intel¬ 
ligently  done,  to  develop  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  literature  of  the 
world,  to  develop  the  ability  to  present 
literature  to  others  for  their  delight  and 
edification,  and  (more  than  either  of  these) 
to  develop  qualities  that  remain  untouched 
by  other  aspects  of  education,  to  correct 
defects  of  emotional  adjustment,  to  en¬ 
gender  mental  and  emotional  habits  that  will 
help  students  to  acquire  those  personal 
qualities  of  poise,  freedom,  confidence, 
modesty,  courtesy,  sympathy  which  are 
among  the  finest  fruits  of  all  truly  liberal 
and  fundamental  training.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  right  kind  of  instruction  in  inter¬ 
pretative  reading  and  acting  to  promote 
these  ends  are,  I  submit,  quite  beyond 
dispute  among  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  become  informed  on  this  matter. 
But  here  again  the  ability  of  many  educators 
to  keep  themselves  carefully  insulated  from 
all  liv^e  currents  of  information  on  speech 
matters,  makes  progress  against  entrenched 
and  antique  prejudices  very  slow  and  at 
times  very  painful. 

Third:  The  field  of  speech  covers  public 
speaking,  argumentation  and  debate, — ora¬ 
tory.  The  proper  objectives  in  this  section 
are  probably  better  understood,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  widely  accepted,  than  those  of  the 
other  sections.  But  the  place  of  this  part 
of  our  work  in  education,  with  its  long  and 
honored  ancestry  from  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Quintilian,  down  through  the  centuries, 
ought  to  be  much  better  understood  than  it  is 
to-day.  To  teach  students  how  to  present 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  directly,  intelli¬ 
gently,  clearly,  pleasantly,  effectively,  to 


audiences,  is  a  service  to  the  proper  ends  of 
education  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the 
curriculum.  The  ability  to  think  straight, 
and  clearly,  and  deeply;  the  ability  to 
analyze,  and  classify,  and  organize  knowl¬ 
edge;  the  ability  to  test  knowledge,  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  the  true  from  the  false,  the  weak 
from  the  strong,  to  separate  the  superficial 
from  the  thorough — these  abilities  are 
trained — can  be  trained — nowhere  else  in 
the  whole  curriculum  so  well  as  in  the  class 
room  where  rhetoric,  public  speaking,  de¬ 
bate,  is  taught  as  it  ought  to  be  taught.  The 
preparation  and  presentation  of  a  case  to  be 
answered  by  a  keen  and  well  prepared  op¬ 
ponent,  is — as  I  have  before  suggested — the 
finest  and  most  searching  test  of  mastery  of 
a  subject  provided  anywhere  in  the  whole 
scope  of  education.  For  this  reason  proper 
courses  in  public  speaking  develop  in  the 
student  those  abilities  the  development  of 
which  forms  the  very  heart  of  that  objective 
which  should  be  the  goal  of  education,  viz. 
the  preparation  for  a  happy  and  effective 
life  in  a  civilized  society  of  free  men;  and  the 
possibilities  for  this  achievement  in  courses 
in  public  speaking  cannot  possibly  be 
equalled  in  any  other  course  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  Training  of  this  sort,  this  technique, 
this  form,  this  skill,  if  you  like,  ranks 
at  least  equal  in  importance  in  education 
and  in  civilization,  with  the  content,  or 
substance,  or  knowledge  of  any  single  de¬ 
partment  or  field  engaged  in  educational 
work  to-day.  We  have  in  this  list  of  courses 
or  activities  a  unified  field  of  education  which 
should  be  cultivated  by  trained  specialists  in 
its  various  phases;  and  it  should  be  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  same  fundamental  objectives 
for  which  any  other  field  or  department  of 
the  curriculum  is  cultivated  by  its  special¬ 
ists.  I  should  say  that  such  purposes  are 
three:  the  first  two  primary  and  the  other 
secondary  or  auxiliary.  The  first  purpose 
for  which  this  whole  field  should  be  cul¬ 
tivated  by  its  own  specialists  in  the  various 
educational  institutions,  is  to  provide  train¬ 
ing,  promote  proficiency,  develop  com¬ 
petency  on  the  part  of  all  pupils  of  all  grades 
in  all  of  the  more  fundamental  of  its  aspects. 
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and  in  whatever  of  the  more  specialized 
aspects  seem  to  be  of  particular  importance 
in  their  separate  programs  of  life.  The 
second  great  purpose  for  which  this  field 
should  be  cultivated  by  its  own  specialists 
is  the  testing  of  the  knowledge  of  the  field, 
the  discovery  of  new  truth  in  regard  to 
speech  matters  of  all  kinds, — research  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  term.  In  the  third  place 
we  have  the  auxiliary  objective — the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  methods  and  channels 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
truth  in  regard  to  speech  matters,  and  the 
development  of  better  methods  of  teaching 
and  research  in  this  field.  This  third  pur¬ 
pose  is  really  the  development  of  a  method¬ 
ology  by  which  the  first  two  purposes  can  be 
better  served. 

Such  is  my  view  of  the  proper  objectives 
in  speech  education.  Much  of  it  exists  at 
the  present  time  only  as  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  and  not  yet  a  con¬ 
summation  achieved.  Much  of  it  is  a  reality, 
a  tried  and  tested  reality,  in  certain  institu¬ 
tions,  but  much  of  it  is  admittedly  still  only 
a  project.  But  in  my  opinion  American 
education  will  not  discharge  properly  its  full 
function  until  this  program  has  become  a 
reality  throughout  our  whole  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  graduate 
school.  I  can  report  encouraging  progress. 
Our  professional  situation  is  growing  better 
with  the  passing  years.  We  are  now  much 
ahead  of  the  position  we  held  five  years  ago. 
W  e  are  tremendously  ahead  of  the  position 
we  held  ten  years  ago.  W  e  are  now  epochs 
ahead  of  the  position  we  held  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  The  past  has  been 
superceded  by  a  healthy  present — and  the 
future  promises  well. 

Wliat  now  should  be  our  important  pro¬ 
gram  of  action?  What  shall  we  do  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  faculties  and  as  teachers’ 
organizations  in  order  to  further  this  whole 
program?  The  first  requisite  is  to  want  this 
program,  to  realize  the  significance  to 
education  of  the  functioning,  as  a  part  of 
education,  of  a  corps  of  specialists  in  the 
various  phases  of  speech,  working  for  these 
objectives  throughout  the  educational  sys¬ 


tem.  This  is  the  first  thing,  to  want  this 
program.  Then  the  second  step  is  to  use 
every  opportunity  in  our  schools,  in  our 
faculty-meetings,  with  our  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  our  teachers’  associations,  from  the 
National  Education  Association  down  to  the 
local  state  and  district  association  meetings, 
to  work  for  the  introduction  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  specialists  in  speech  who  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity,  the  time,  the 
money,  the  equipment,  the  assistance,  neces¬ 
sary  to  serve  the  speech  needs  of  all  the 
students.  We  must  work  to  the  end  that 
all  of  the  students  may  be  assisted  to  that 
proficiency  in  speech  matters  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  happy  and  efiicient  performance  of 
those  social,  business,  and  professional 
activities  which  should  make  up  the  life  of 
educated,  civilized  men  and  women.  As  the 
other  side  of  this  program  we  should  resolve 
individually  and  collectively  everywhere 
to  oppose  the  silly  assumption  that  because 
a  person  knows  how  to  speak  more  or  less 
well  he  or  she  knows  how  to  teach  speech, 
and  the  equally  silly  assumption  that  be¬ 
cause  a  person  is  a  good  teacher  of  physics 
or  English  or  history  or  mathematics,  he  or 
she  is  a  good  teacher  of  speech.  Then  we 
must  oppose  the  idea  that  the  proper  speech 
activities  of  an  educational  institution  are 
limited  to  exhibitions  and  contests;  we  must 
oppose  the  use  of  contests  as  a  substitute  for 
genuine  speech  education,  we  must  oppose 
the  prostituting  of  the  contests  which  we 
have  to  cheap  sporting  ends;  we  must  oppose 
the  service  (or  dis-service  as  it  often  is)  to 
the  few  prize  specimens  who  are  fit  for 
exhibition  and  the  neglect  of  the  many  who 
need  intelligent  help  in  the  development  of 
proper  speech  habits,  public  and  private. 

Lastly  and  most  emphatically  we  must 
oppose  the  idea  that  the  teacher  of  speech 
in  any  of  its  phases  does  not  need  to  be  an 
educated  person.  We  must  stand  firmly 
against  the  idea  that  is  all  too  prevalent 
that  a  teacher  of  speech  is  sufficiently  equip¬ 
ped  if  he  or  she  knows  something  about 
speech  matters,  and  does  not  need  the  same 
fundamental  education  that  is  required  of 
the  teacher  of  Latin,  or  mathematics.  We 
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must  realize  that  the  uneducated  teacher  of 
speech  is  the  greatest  drag  on  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  that  only  those  can  adequately 
serve  the  ends  of  education  in  liberal  in¬ 
stitutions  who  are  themselves  liberally  edu¬ 
cated,  who  can  relate  their  activities  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  curriculum,  and  who  can 
take  part  in  the  general  educational  guidance 
of  the  institution  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  do  the  teachers  of  other  subjects. 
In  other  words,  we  must  take  the  position 
that  for  any  grade  of  work  the  same  general 
educational  requirements  should  hold  for  the 
teacher  of  speech  that  hold  for  the  teacher 
of  Latin,  mathematics,  or  physics.  In  the 
high  school  in  which  the  teachers  of  other 
subjects  are  required  to  be  at  least  normal 
graduates,  the  teacher  of  speech  should 
be  at  least  a  normal  graduate;  in  a  school  in 
which  the  teachers  of  other  subjects  are 
required  to  be  at  least  the  holders  of  bache¬ 
lors’  degrees,  the  teacher  of  speech  should 
at  least  be  the  holder  of  a  bachelor’s  degree; 
in  an  institution  in  which  the  M.  A.  is  re¬ 


quired  of  the  teacher  of  Latin,  mathematics, 
or  physics,  the  teacher  of  speech  should  have 
at  least  an  M.  A.;  and  in  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  where  the  holding  of  a  Ph.  D.  is  regularly 
expected  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  other 
subjects,  then  the  Ph.  D.  should  be  regularly 
expected  of  teachers  of  speech. 

We  have  here  a  field  of  educational  en¬ 
deavor  which  is  already  in  many  places  well 
cultivated,  and  as  fruitful  in  good  service  to 
the  students,  and  in  enduring  satisfactions 
to  the  teachers,  as  most  other  fields  of 
education  ever  are.  But  we  have  just  made 
a  beginning.  The  greatest  need  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  present  and  future  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  well-trained  teachers.  If  ways 
and  means  can  be  devised  of  attracting  and 
training  a  suflBcient  number  of  really  cap¬ 
able  scholars  and  teachers,  the  position  of 
speech  work  in  our  schools  and  colleges  will 
soon  be  what  it  must  be  before  American 
education  can  adequately  give  to  students 
that  preparation  for  life  which  should  be  its 
high  ideal. 


Mr.  william  McANDREW,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
New  York  City,  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  Council  of  Super¬ 
intendents  of  New  York  State,  at  Albany,  October  17,  said: 

The  third  and  last  conviction  I  offer  you  is  that  the  movement  of  public  education 
toward  a  direct  public  and  civic  service,  decided  though  that  movement  has  been,  requires 
more  push,  more  vigor,  more  intelligence  from  us,  the  local  managers  of  education  than  it 
has  been  getting.  It  may  be  true  that  the  organizations  over  us — school  boards,  state  depart¬ 
ment,  national  government — are  sometimes  a  drag  upon  efforts  to  discard  pre-revolutionary 
theories  of  education  and  to  point  the  school  service  more  directly  to  present  civic  needs. 
But  that  is  no  valid  excuse  for  me  to  sit  content  upon  the  band-wagon  and  ride  whitherso¬ 
ever  it  listeth.  Almost  every  advance  in  education  has  begun  somewhere  in  a  corner.  The 
proper  question  is  not  for  me  to  ask  always  “What  does  the  system  tell  me  to  do.^’’  but 
“What  do  I  see  that  ought  to  be  done  to  get  my  schools  to  realize  their  function  as  pro¬ 
moters  of  equality,  life,  liberty,  happiness,  union,  justice,  tranquility,  defense  and  the  general 
welfare.^’’ 


EDITORIALS 


The  Effect  of  Per¬ 
manent  Tenure 
upon  School 
Efficiency 


In  the  main  we  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the 
committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Education 
Association  that  teachers,  after  they  have 
passed  the  probationary  period,  should  be 
dismissed  only  for  clearly  demonstrable 
cause.  If  such  a  policy  were  enacted  into 
law  in  the  various  states,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
would  tend  to  afford  essential  protection 
not  only  for  the  teachers  but  likewise  for  the 
schools  and  the  children.  School  boards 
would  thus  be  forced  to  retain  efficient  in¬ 
structors  and  give  them  the  regular  increases 
in  salary  to  which  their  experience  entitles 
them.  No  longer  would  it  be  possible  for 
boards  or  superintendents  to  gratify  petty  or 
partisan  spites  by  dismissing  competent 
teachers,  or  to  save  money  at  the  expense  of 
efficiency,  by  replacing  successful  and 
experienced  men  and  women  with  recent 
graduates. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
because  a  teacher  has  once  been  successful, 
he  or  she  will  not  necessarily  remain  so. 
The  schools,  like  the  colleges,  of  our  country 
have  a  much  larger  percentage  of  dead  wood 
than  would  be  tolerated  by  any  business 
house  in  the  land.  In  no  other  profession, 
except  possibly  the  ministry,  is  one  who  has 
once  “arrived”  so  tempted  to  settle  down 
and  go  comfortably  to  sleep  as  he  is  in  teach¬ 
ing.  A  most  important  function  of  a 
superintendent  is  the  improvement  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  service,  but  every  energetic  superin¬ 
tendent  and  every  conscientious  school 
board  knows  with  what  an  immense  amount 
of  resistance  all  such  efforts  are  met.  In 
any  large  city  there  is  always  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  the  teaching  force  who  regard  all 
teachers’  meetings,  conferences,  extension 
classes,  or  summer  school  work  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  their  liberties  and  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Adversary.  A  genuine  desire  to 


improve  his  corps  has  more  than  once  led  to 
the  undoing  of  even  a  tactful  superinten¬ 
dent.  And  altogether  too  frequently  in  the 
past  superintendents  have  lasted  the  longest 
who  did  nothing  to  upset  any  one’s  ease. 
A  serious  abuse  of  permanent  tenure  is 
found  in  some  states,  where  the  teachers 
have  it  and  the  superintendent  has  not.  As 
a  consequence,  no  superintendent,  however 
competent,  is  safe  if  he  has  a  divided  board, 
for  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for 
the  minority  on  the  board  to  promise  the 
teachers  that  if  they  will  help  it  elect  the 
members  of  the  board  it  wants,  a  superin¬ 
tendent  will  be  chosen  who  will  never  dis¬ 
turb  them. 

Of  course,  it  is  still  possible  to  bring  formal 
charges.  But  it  is  difficult  enough  to  prove 
immorality,  disloyalty,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
even  insanity,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
ever  to  establish  inefficiency.  A  teacher 
who  has  once  passed  the  probationary 
period  under  a  tenure  law  can  scarcely  be 
removed  by  anything  short  of  a  geological 
upheaval  or  an  act  of  Providence.  The 
matter  of  a  trial,  especially  when  the  teacher 
is  represented  by  counsel  and  may  still  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  decision  of  the  school  board  fo 
the  courts,  as  in  California,  is  a  farce,  and 
renders  it  utterly  hopeless  ever  to  get  rid  of 
an  inefficient  teacher  who  has  once  been 
given  a  permanent  appointment. 

But  there  is  a  middle  path  which  will 
guard  the  rights  of  the  teacher  and  yet  insure 
the  schools  against  deterioration.  This  lies 
in  a  periodical  taking  account  of  stock.  If, 
after  the  first  few  years  of  probation,  the 
teachers  should  be  subject  to  a  re-evaluation 
of  their  services  every  five  or  six  years,  they 
would  have  all  the  advantages  of  perman¬ 
ency  without  being  tempted  to  settle  back 
on  their  oars  and  drift  with  the  tide.  No 
really  live  teacher  could  object  to  having  her 
work  stand  on  its  merit,  after  sufficient  time 
had  passed  to  show  what  she  was  accomplish- 
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ing.  Such  a  review  of  one’s  teaching  ser¬ 
vice  should,  of  course,  be  based  upon  some 
scientific  method  of  rating,  and  a  fair  op¬ 
portunity  should  be  given  a  teacher  who 
proved  to  have  been  retrograding  to  re¬ 
establish  her  record.  That  has  been  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  in  many  places,  and 
renders  the  suggested  plan  both  safe  and 
effective.  The  schools  exist  for  the  children, 
and  not  for  the  teacher,  any  more  than  they 
do  for  the  school  board  or  the  superinten¬ 
dent. 


During  the  coming  legisla- 

Rural  School  ^iye  session  progressive  cit- 
Improvement  .  -  ^  -n 

in  New  York  izens  of  JNew  York  will 

again  endeavor  to  rescue  the 
rural  schools  of  the  State  from  the  slough 
in  which  they  have  for  more  than  half  a 
century  been  struggling.  The  situation  is 
critical.  Most  states  find  that  rural  schools 
constitute  their  most  serious  educational 
problem,  but  nowhere  else  does  it  appear  in 
such  aggravated  form  as  in  New  York,  when 
its  wealth,  population,  and  general  prosper¬ 
ity  are  taken  into  account. 

The  cause  of  this  lamentable  situation 
rests  in  the  archaic  district  system  to  which 
many  of  the  rural  regions  of  New  York  are 
still  clinging.  Most  of  the  other  large  and 
progressive  states  have  some  time  since 
relegated  this  primitive  organization  to  the 
limbo  of  tallow  lights,  oxcarts,  hand  plows, 
and  stage  coaches.  But  in  New  York,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  isolation  and  consequent  con¬ 
servatism  of  many  farmers,  and  to  the 
selfishness  of  a  few  well-to-do  individuals 
both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  villages,  who 
fear  that  they  may  be  forced  to  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden,  large  portions 
of  the  rural  districts  are  still  sentimentaliz¬ 
ing  about  the  “little  red  schoolhouse,  em¬ 
blem  of  democracy.”  And  at  the  same 
time  they  are  sending  their  children  to  the 
village  academy  or  the  city  high  school, 
whenever  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  and 
letting  them  go  altogether  without  second¬ 
ary  education,  whenever  they  can  not.  As 
a  result,  some  of  the  purest  native  stock  of 
the  State  is  receiving  an  education  far  in¬ 


ferior  to  that  obtained  by  the  foreign-born 
in  its  cities. 

The  district  unit  is  now  a  bit  of  out-worn 
machinery.  It  was,  of  course,  a  creation  to 
be  proud  of,  when  population  was  sparse 
and  most  people  lived  in  the  country.  The 
settlements  then  w'ere  separated  from  each 
other,  and  it  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
each  that  it  elected  its  own  trustee  and 
maintained  a  teacher  and  school  of  its  own. 
But  that  day  passed  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  and  there  is  as  little  reason  to 
wish  to  revive  it  or  grow  sentimental  about 
it  as  there  would  be  to  emotionalize  about 
the  loss  of  one’s  vermiform  appendix,  or  to 
desire  to  grow  a  new  one. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
system  is  exceedingly  expensive.  New  York 
has  more  than  a  dozen  districts  in  which 
there  is  but  one  pupil,  and  several  thousands 
in  which  the  attendance  is  well  under  ten. 
This  means  that  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the 
rural  districts  averages  at  least  three  or 
four  times  w^hat  it  does  in  the  cities,  or  in  the 
country  w^here  consolidation  and  transpor¬ 
tation  are  practised.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  rural  districts  have  been  quite  un¬ 
able  to  introduce  any  of  the  numerous 
facilities  and  reforms  that  have  appeared 
in  the  city  and  village  systems. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  district 
schools  of  New  York  have  remained  almost 
unchanged  in  structure  and  facilities.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  buildings  of  the 
state  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  although  the  improvement  that  has 
elsewhere  taken  place  in  school  architecture 
during  that  period  has  been  enormous. 
More  than  eighty -five  per  cent,  of  them  have 
still  no  means  of  heating  and  ventilating, 
except  through  un jacketed  stoves  and  or¬ 
dinary  windows.  Some  ninety  per  cent,  of 
them  are  not  properly  lighted,  and  a  like 
proportion  are  found  to  be  without  proper 
seating.  A  very  large  number  of  them  are 
unsanitary,  unattractive,  and  ineffective. 
The  teachers  are,  as  a  w^hole,  the  most  im¬ 
mature  and  inexperienced  in  the  State.  In 
the  eighty-six  hundred  one-room  schools,  too, 
only  five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  had 
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the  generally  recognized  minimum  of  two  authorities  on  administration,  the  Educa- 
years  of  training  beyond  high  school  gradua-  tional  Review  was  at  first  inclined  to  be- 
tion,  where  in  the  cities  more  than  eighty  per  lieve  that  nothing  else  than  administration 
cent,  have  taken  at  least  this  amount.  The  by  counties  would  serve  the  purpose,  but  it 
rural  teachers  in  general  are  underpaid  and  has  become  more  and  more  obvious  as  the 
overworked.  They  are  largely  deprived  of  campaign  of  the  reformers  has  progressed, 
opportunities  for  improvement  and  ad-  that  the  township  or  community  would 
vancement,  and  they  are  socially  and  pro-  be  a  more  effective  unit  in  the  great  Em- 
fessionally  isolated.  The  high  cost  per  pupil  pire  State.  The  township,  being  artificial 
is  also  responsible  for  a  like  inadequacy  of  following  surveyors’  rather  than  geographic 
equipment  and  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  and  economic  lines,  and  being  quite  out  of 
children.  the  question  as  a  result  of  its  unfortunate 

Now  this  relatively  high  overhead  ex-  legislative  history  in  New  York,  the  State 
pense  is  bad  enough,  but  the  inequity  in  must  naturally  turn  to  the  community 
school  costs  in  the  various  rural  districts  is  unit  as  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
much  more  serious.  It  is  entirely  unfair  and  problem. 

undemocratic.  Besides  being  a  unit  of  This  has  been  the  conclusion  of  the  Corn- 
administration,  each  district  constitutes  a  mittee  of  Twenty-one,  which  is  largely 
tax  unit  by  itself  and  gets  the  benefit  of  all  composed  of  delegates  from  the  leading  rural 
the  public  utilities  within  its  borders.  Thus  organizations  of  the  State,  and  the  project 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  district  that  has  a  has  been  embodied  in  a  bill  to  be  proposed 
railroad,  trolley  line,  telegraph,  water  mains,  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature, 
gas  mains,  and  pipe  lines  among  its  as-  Because  of  the  prejudice  against  consolida- 
sessable  property,  to  pay  a  school  tax  but  tion  and  transportation  existing  in  many 
one  tenth  or  one  twentieth  that  of  a  district  communities,  these  features  are  made  op- 
right  next  to  it,  for  exactly  the  same  facilities,  tional  and  are  left  to  work  themselves  out. 
And  if  the  State  at  large  is  considered,  the  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  ad- 
disproportion  between  districts  would  in  vance  will  gradually  take  place  through  the 
some  instances  rise  as  high  as  sixty  to  one.  volition  of  each  community  as  it  comes  to 
It  seems  incredible  that  such  an  inequitable  perceive  the  economy  and  other  advantages 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden  could  exist  experienced  by  the  communities  that  have 
anywhere  in  America.  undertaken  to  centralize.  But  the  tax  bur- 

The  remedy  for  both  this  extraordinary  den  will  from  the  first  be  distributed  over 
overhead  cost  and  inequity  of  distribution  the  entire  community  and  properly  equal- 
is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  a  larger  unit  of  ized.  Moreover,  the  bill  requires  that  a 
administration  and  taxation.  That  is  con-  scientific  and  equitable  State  subsidy  be 
ceded  by  all  who  desire  to  see  rural  educa-  granted  to  every  community  in  accordance 
tion  improved.  But  what  unit  is  to  be  with  its  need  and  the  effort  it  is  making  to 
employed  is  not  so  easily  determined.  In  help  itself.  This  is  most  necessary,  as  no 
certain  western  and  southern  states  the  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  maintaining 
county  has  worked  well  as  a  unit.  This  is  effective  schools  without  adequate  financial 
more  likely  to  be  the  case  where  it  is  the  support,  and  the  farmers  of  the  State  are  at 
unit  for  taxation,  as  well  as  for  administra-  present  most  desperately  in  need  of  money, 
tion  and  supervision,  as  it  is  in  Maryland.  The  bill  marks  a  forward  step  and  it  is  to 
But  in  a  state  like  New  York  the  county  is  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  enacted  into 
rather  large  as  a  unit  for  the  administration  law.  If  New  York  permits  its  rural  schools 
of  so  intimate  an  institution  as  the  school,  to  continue  to  drift,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
and  county  lines  are  at  best  artificial.  In-  lest  the  farm  people,  the  best  blood  of  the 
fluenced  by  the  experience  of  other  common-  State,  sink  into  a  species  of  peasantry.  The 
wealths  and  by  the  judgment  of  leading  country  boys  and  girls,  because  of  the  initia- 
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tive  and  responsibility  fostered  by  the 
farm  home  and  the  farm  life,  have  in  the 
past,  despite  the  limitations  of  the  rural 
school,  become  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
great  men  and  women  of  America,  but  that 
was  before  the  city  schools  were  numerous 
or  had  made  such  tremendous  advances. 
If  New  York  is  now  to  maintain  its  standing 
among  the  states,  it  must  give  “a  square 
deal”  to  the  country  boy.  The  State  is  at 
present  faced  with  no  greater  problem  than 
the  improvement  of  its  rural  schools,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  per¬ 
form  its  duty  in  enacting  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

One  of  the  promising  edu- 
A  Rapproche-  cational  signs  of  the  times 

FilnL^hmugh  is  the  unconscious  effort 

Education  that  is  being  generally  made 

to  understand  other  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples.  While  the  war  seems  to 
have  set  us  far  back  in  some  of  our  racial  and 
national  antipathies,  it  has  also  aroused  our 
curiosity  and  increased  our  knowledge  of  the 
traditions  and  point  of  view  of  others. 

Travel  and  study  in  foreign  lands  have  been 
greatly  stimulated  and  this  tendency  should 
be  encouraged.  As  foreseen  by  Montaigne 
more  than  three  centuries  ago,  the  best 
antidote  to  prejudice  and  narrow  nation¬ 
alism  is  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  other  peoples  that 
is  acquired  by  travel  and  study  abroad. 
The  best  way  to  know  another  people  is  to 
go  to  school  with  them. 

That  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  France. 
The  kinship  of  feeling  and  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  that  have  always  existed  should  make 
a  further  rapprochement  both  natural  and 
necessary.  All  agencies  that  tend  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  end  should  be  approved  and 
fostered.  The  work  of  our  international 
society,  the  American  University  Union  in 
Europe,  together  with  its  related  organiza¬ 
tions  in  this  country — ^the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  the  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  Education — have  performed  a 
tremendous  service  in  this  direction.  The 


foundation  of  American  Field  Service  fel¬ 
lowships  to  enable  graduates  of  American 
colleges  to  undertake  advanced  study  and 
research  at  French  universities  has  pro¬ 
moted  a  most  broadening  and  beneficent 
activity.  And  many  subsidiary  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individual  efforts  have  rendered 
substantial  aid. 

But  not  every  one  is  young  enough  or  the 
possessor  of  sufficient  means  to  undertake 
this  adventure  of  study  in  our  sister  republic, 
no  matter  how  valuable  such  an  experience 
might  be  for  himself  and  others.  This  is,  of 
course,  peculiarly  true  of  many  of  our  teach¬ 
ers.  Their  appreciation  of  such  a  visit  is 
genuine  and  deep-rooted,  and  occasionally 
they  find  a  way  to  reside  in  Paris  or  elsewhere 
in  France  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  work  is  at  best  too  brief  and 
poorly  directed.  For  that  reason,  the  pro¬ 
ject  that  has  been  launched  during  the  past 
two  years  by  a  Comite  des  voyages  d'Hudes  en 
France  (Committee  for  Educational  Travel 
to  France)  appears  most  promising  and 
valuable.  This  organization  appears  to 
have  the  approval  and  support  of  certain 
bureaus  of  the  French  ministries  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Public  Works,  located  in 
New  York,  and  is  aided  by  an  American 
Advisory  Board  composed  of  professors  at 
our  leading  universities.  While  the  enter¬ 
prise  may  have  elements  of  propaganda  in 
it,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  commercial  in 
nature.  It  has  used  but  little  paid  pub¬ 
licity,  and  it  furnishes  its  privileges  close 
to  the  cost. 

The  entire  visit  that  is  offered  by  the 
Committee  covers  a  tour  of  seventy-two 
days.  In  addition  to  numerous  outings 
and  an  eight-day  trip  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  France,  it  includes  a 
course  of  four  weeks  at  one  of  eight  pro¬ 
vincial  universities  or  at  the  Alliance 
Frangaise  in  Paris  and  a  two-weeks  course  at 
the  Sorbonne.  Besides  the  drill  given  in 
speaking  and  writing  French,  preliminary 
courses  are  offered  in  phonetics,  linguistics, 
history,  literature,  and  art,  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  upon  modern  politics,  econo¬ 
mics,  and  the  drama. 
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The  plan  seems  to  afford  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  not  only  to  perfect  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French,  but  also  to  master  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that  has  won  for 
itself  such  an  outstanding  position  among 
the  builders  of  civilization.  To  America  the 
deep-rooted  culture  of  France  ever  makes  a 
strong  appeal,  and  the  appreciation  of  her 
virtues  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
war.  During  that  terrible  period  of  blight 
the  French  revealed  a  devotion  to  the  state 
and  a  quiet  but  unyielding  persistence  in  the 
defense  of  national  ideals  that  have  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  the  words 
of  George  Ellery  Hale,  “The  inspiring  vision 
of  warswept  France,  indomitable  in  the  face 
of  sudden  invasion,  will  draw  to  her  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  days  of  peace,  many  a 
student  who  would  taste  for  himself  the 
qualities  he  has  admired  and  envied  from 
the  comfortable  security  of  the  United 
States.” 

Such  a  project  to  foster  a  sympathetic 
understanding  between  these  two  great 
nations  and  knit  them  together  in  closer  and 
stronger  cultural  bonds  must  certainly 
prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  both.  It 
should  greatly  aid  the  large  educational 
agencies  that  America  has  been  creating  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  broader  view  and 
an  even  greater  sympathy  between  herself 
and  France. 

In  the  matter  of  sympathetic 
Educational^e  understanding  brought  to 
Millennium  P^ss  between  nations  and 

creeds  through  the  offices  of 
education,  we  have  no  better  illustration  than 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  splendid  work 
of  the  American  colleges  in  the  Near  East. 

In  that  part  of  the  world  ignorance,  super¬ 
stition,  fanaticism,  racial  hatred,  war,  and 
massacre  seem  to  have  done  their  worst. 
Poverty,  disease,  and  distress  everywhere 
abound.  Thousands  of  refugees  are  found 
in  concentration  camps  in  Constantinople, 
Athens,  Beirut,  Jerusalem,  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  or¬ 
phans  from  all  parts  of  the  land  cry  aloud  for 
help.  Until  one  has  been  on  the  ground  he 


can  scarcely  believe  that  such  terrible  con¬ 
ditions  are  possible,  and  only  by  visiting 
these  countries  can  he  visualize  the  situation. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  cessation.  Revolutions,  wars,  and 
massacres  continue;  and  peace  conferences, 
intervention,  and  mandates  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  work  any  permanent  relief. 

But  amid  all  this  tumult,  peril,  and  desola¬ 
tion,  the  schools  and  colleges  founded  by 
America  in  the  Near  East  are  quietly  con¬ 
tinuing  their  good  work.  They  present  the 
only  hopeful  outlook  and  the  one  prospect 
of  an  eventual  solution  of  the  situation. 
Such  institutions  as  Robert  College,  Con¬ 
stantinople  College,  and  the  American 
University  have  shown  themselves  a  verita¬ 
ble  melting-pot  of  races  and  religions.  Side 
by  side  in  class-room,  playing  fields,  and 
chapel,  there  associate  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  Turks 
and  Armenians,  Jews  and  Russians.  Out¬ 
side,  these  groups  are  often  at  war  with  each 
other,  but  within  collegiate  bounds  their 
young  people  study  subjects  in  common, 
play  together,  and  worship  the  same 
Heavenly  Father.  At  these  institutions  the 
lion  has  certainly  lain  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  seems  close  at 
hand.  Mutual  understanding  and  mutual 
struggle  toward  lofty  thought  and  life  have 
brought  about  what  all  the  hostilities  and 
diplomacy  have  utterly  failed  to  accomplish. 

If  the  Near  East  is  ever  to  be  at  peace  and 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  it  will  not  be  through 
the  arbitrament  of  war,  nor,  it  would  now 
appear,  through  intervention  from  the  out¬ 
side.  The  new  day,  with  its  lofty  principles 
of  friendship,  mutual  concessions,  and 
idealism  must  come  to  pass  through  efforts 
from  within.  This  will  require  leaders  who 
have  the  keenness  of  mind  and  the  rectitude 
of  purpose  to  work  out  a  new  way  of  life. 
Men  must  be  developed  who  can  think  out 
the  complicated  problems  that  have  arisen, 
and  they  must  be  men  who  see  clearly,  with 
no  racial  or  national  prejudice,  and  according 
to  principles  of  justice  and  right.  Upon  such 
a  groundwork  have  the  educational  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  Near  East  been  based,  and  all 
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philanthropists,  public-spirited  men,  and 
people  of  wealth  and  vision,  who  desire  to 
see  peace  and  prosp>erity  extended  through¬ 
out  the  world,  can  find  no  more  effective 
place  for  their  material  support  than  these 
missionary  colleges  of  America.  They  are 
the  advance  agents  of  the  millennium. 

Nor  is  the  educational  contri¬ 
bution  of  America  to  the  Near 
East  entirely  of  the  academic 
sort.  An  even  larger  service 
quantitively  is  that  being  per¬ 
formed  in  connection  with  the 
numerous  orphanages  of  the  Near  East 
Relief.  These  institutions  furnish  a  refuge 
for  some  sixty  thousand  children,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  train  them  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally,  and  to  give  them  an  industrial 
education  that  will  fit  them  for  self-support. 

While  the  school  work  is  carried  on  with 
crude  apparatus  and  the  hours  assigned  to  it 
are  necessarily  limited,  the  children  are  mak¬ 
ing  fairly  rapid  scholastic  progress  every¬ 
where,  and  it  is  planned  to  give  the  brightest 
such  higher  training  as  will  lead  them  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  college.  Care  for  the 
physical  side  includes  not  only  adequate 
nourishment  and  relief  from  dirt  and  disease, 
but  recreation  in  the  form  of  games,  calis¬ 
thenics,  singing,  and  out-of-door  play.  The 
zest  and  eagerness  of  these  poor  youngsters 
for  diversion  are  almost  pathetic.  While 
religious  exercises  form  part  of  each  day’s 
program,  their  moral  training  is  given  in 
connection  with  their  daily  occupations,  and 
in  each  case  grows  out  of  the  actual  situation. 
They  are  trained  from  the  beginning  in 
industry  and  honest  independence,  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  character.  Nothing  more  fully 
indicates  the  spirit  of  these  institutions  than 
the  crude  motto  formulated  by  the  orphans  in 
a  little  tailor  shop  on  the  historic  Dog  River 
road — “Sweet  is  the  bread  in  our  sweat.” 

The  industrial  education  itself  consists 
in  training  them  in  specific  domestic  and  vo¬ 
cational  arts.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing 
with  the  needle  and  the  machine,  cooking, 
bread-making,  setting  the  table,  dish  wash¬ 
ing,  bed-making,  sweeping,  and  all  other 


forms  of  housekeeping  needed  in  the  care  of 
the  orphanage,  while  the  boys  are  trained  in 
carpentry,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  baking, 
tin  and  iron  work,  blacksmithing,  masonry, 
painting,  truck  gardening,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  dairying,  haying,  and  a  variety  of 
other  industries.  Their  products  are  gen¬ 
erally  excellent  and  find  a  ready  market. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  the  young 
people  of  America  who  have  offered  them¬ 
selves  for  this  work.  All  the  teachers  in  the 
orphanages  seem  to  be  young  men  and 
women  of  splendid  education  and  great 
earnestness.  They  include  some  of  the 
finest  graduates  that  our  colleges  have  pro¬ 
duced,  and  few  of  them  could  be  induced  to 
leave  the  field  by  the  offer  of  any  material 
advantage  whatsoever.  They  have  seen  the 
vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia,  and  have 
become  successors  of  the  virile  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  working  out  new  educational 
problems  in  much  the  same  old  lands  as  he. 

No  educational  work  could  be  more  valu¬ 
able  than  that  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  given 
as  it  is  under  most  disadvantageous  condi¬ 
tions.  The  workers  are  providing  for  the 
maintenance  and  training  of  a  myriad  of 
orphans,  who  must  otherwise  starve  or  be¬ 
come  a  menace  to  civilization.  The  organ¬ 
ization  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  support, 
moral  and  financial,  that  can  be  given  it. 
It  may  at  times,  like  all  things  human,  have 
failed  or  fallen  short  of  its  goal,  but  it  has 
had  an  Herculean  task  to  perform  with  but 
meager  facilities,  and  it  has  always  learned 
by  its  mistakes  and  marched  on  to  greater 
achievements.  The  part  it  may  play  in 
salvaging  civilization  in  the  Near  East  is  not 
likely  to  be  small. 


A  Correction: 

In  the  article  “Quietism  and  the  Public 
School,”  published  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Educational  Review,  the  sentence, 
page  140,  column  2,  line  17,  should  read: 
“Youth  will  then  be  already  in  life  as  well 
as  in  school,  and  living  and  learning  (not 
earning^  as  was  printed)  will  be  identical, 
continuous,  and  cumulatively  effective.” 


Salvage  in 
the  Near 
East  through 
Industrial 
Training 
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Dr.  William  Carey  Jones  of  Berkeley, 
California,  died  in  Peking  on  October  2,  of 
apoplexy.  Doctor  Jones  was  emeritus  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  the  University  of  California 
and  president  of  the  board  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation. 


The  home  of  Doctor  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  president  emeritus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  was  burned  in  the  disas¬ 
trous  Berkeley  fire.  Doctor  Wheeler  and  his 
wife  have  moved  into  a  small  apartment  in 
a  garage  owned  by  friends.  Considerable 
furniture  was  saved  from  the  Wheeler  home, 
but  Doctor  Wheeler’s  library  was  destroyed. 
A  movement  has  been  started  by  the  alumni 
of  the  University  of  California  to  raise  funds 
to  replace  it. 


Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
will  receive  $250,000  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Angier  B.  Duke.  Mr.  Duke  was  born 
in  Durham  and  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College.  The  college  has  received  large 
gifts  from  the  Duke  family  for  the  past 
thirty  years. 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  formerly  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  motion  pictures  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Visual  Education,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  resigned. 


The  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  of 
Great  Britain  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  University  and  Municipality  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  to  hold  its  congress  in  that  city,  June 
4  to  June  9,  1924.  Delegates  are  being 
invited  from  universities  and  municipalities 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries. 


brated  throughout  the  country  on  October 
27.  The  most  notable  event  in  connection 
with  this  anniversary  was  the  opening  of 
Roosevelt  House,  the  birthplace  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  City,  which  has  been 
restored  by  the  Woman’s  Roosevelt  Mem¬ 
orial  Association  and  dedicated  to  educa¬ 
tional  work  among  the  children  of  America. 


Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton  has  resigned  as 
President  of  the  University  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  because  of  ill  health.  In  appreciation 
of  his  services,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
university  granted  him  a  year’s  salary  in 
advance. 


Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok,  through  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  has  established  a  series  of  eight  an¬ 
nual  awards  for  the  best  newspaper  and 
periodical  advertising  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  prizes,  to  be  known 
as  the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards,  will 
consist  each  year  of  a  gold  medal  and 
$8,500  in  cash.  The  juries  of  award,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  will  be  experienced  business 
and  professional  men.  Mr.  Bok  believes 
that  advertising  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  forces  in  modern  life,  and, 
in  order  that  truth  shall  be  recognized  as  its 
most  valuable  factor,  the  juries  of  award 
will  lay  particular  stress  on  accuracy  and 
fair  statement. 


Dr.  E.  W.  Kemmerer  has  resumed  his 
duties  as  professor  in  the  Economics  De¬ 
partment  of  Princeton  University,  after  hav¬ 
ing  served  some  six  months  as  head  of  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  help  the  Republic  of  Colom¬ 
bia  adjust  its  finances. 


The  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  cele-  students  of  Princeton  University  receiving 
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high  honors  in  the  final  examinations  of  last 
June,  New  Jersey  led  with  sixty-four  and 
New  York  was  second  with  forty.  New 
York  City  stood  at  the  head  of  cities  with 
thirty-five  honor  men,  including  twelve 
from  Brooklyn. 


Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  nation-wide 
campaign  by  Northwestern  University  to 
raise  $5,000,000  for  increasing  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund  and  providing  a  building  fund, 
gifts  of  $1,100,000  were  announced  by 
President  Walter  Dill  Scott.  Of  this  amount 
$600,000  is  promised  by  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  on  condition  that  $1,400,000  for 
endowment  be  raised  before  July  1,  1924. 


Halsey  B.  Knapp,  director  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Cobles- 
kill,  was  elected  Director  of  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture  on  Long 
Island,  located  at  Farmingdale.  Mr.  Knapp 
established  an  enviable  reputation  at 
Cobleskill. 


Intra-Wall  Correspondence  School.  Chap¬ 
lin  Reed  has  for  fourteen  months  oi>erated 
such  a  school  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  and 
1600  of  the  2500  prisoners  have  been  en¬ 
rolled.  Under  the  nation-wide  movement,  it 
is  planned  to  build  an  administration  build¬ 
ing  in  Columbus  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  and  to 
follow  the  method  of  recognized  correspon¬ 
dence  courses,  affording  to  prisoners  the 
chance  to  study  whatever  they  may  wish. 
Mr.  Hill  has  agreed  to  donate  $2,500  to  each 
school  as  it  is  founded.  An  Intra-Wall 
School  has  already  been  opened  in  the 
Federal  prison  at  Atlanta,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  third  school  will  soon  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  that 
thereafter  the  work  will  be  started  in  two 
states  at  a  time.  Assurances  of  support 
have  been  received  from  employers  of  labor, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  man  released  from 
prison,  who  has  taken  one  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  courses,  may  be  placed  in  a  position 
without  his  past  record  being  known  to  his 
fellow-workers. 


The  Oxford  Union,  the  debating  society 
of  Oxford  University,  for  a  second  time  sent 
a  team  to  America  to  meet  teams  from  our 
colleges.  The  main  subject  of  debate  was 
the  French  policy  in  the  Ruhr,  although  in  a 
few  instances  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  League  of  Nations  was  de¬ 
bated.  The  English  style  of  debate  with¬ 
out  judges  and  with  the  decision  based  on 
the  vote  of  the  audience  was  followed.  The 
following  American  colleges  were  visited: 
Bates,  Dartmouth,  Vassar,  Princeton, 
Swarthmore,  George  Washington,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Yale,  Syracuse,  and  Cornell. 
The  team  later  visited  Canada  to  meet 
debaters  at  Toronto,  McGill,  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions. 


What  is  hailed  as  “the  greatest  step  for¬ 
ward  in  prison  work  in  years”  is  planned  for 
the  penitentiaries  of  the  country.  The 
movement,  originated  by  Chaplain  T.  O. 
Reed  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  and  backed 
financially  by  Mr.  Napoleon  Hill  of  New' 
York,  a  magazine  publisher,  is  called  the 


Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  London  University,  is  giving  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Federation  for  Child  Study  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  has  written  several  books 
on  child  psychology. 

A  new  system  of  script  writing,  in  which 
the  letters  are  separated  as  in  the  Greek,  is 
being  introduced  in  the  English  schools.  It 
is  said  that  the  new  system  is  easier  to  learn, 
improves  the  spelling  of  the  children,  is 
more  legible,  and  permits  greater  speed  than 
cursive  writing. 

A  new  department  dealing  w'ith  the 
problems  of  family  life  is  announced  by  the 
School  of  Education  of  Boston  University. 
A  series  of  courses  on  parenthood,  the  bud¬ 
get,  home  architecture,  inheritance  prob¬ 
lems,  and  many  other  phases  of  home  life, 
will  be  given  for  mature  people,  parents,  and 
teachers  at  a  small  fee. 


Human  bones  resembling  those  of  the 
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Neanderthal  type,  and  other  relics  of  a  race 
of  men  believed  to  have  lived  about  eighty 
thousand  years  ago,  have  been  unearthed  in 
southwest  France  by  Dr.  Henry  U.  Hall 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum. 
Doctor  Hall,  upon  his  return  recently  from 
Europe,  stated  that  these  men  apparently 
were  only  a  step  above  the  animal  and  used 
crude,  unpolished  flint  implements. 

During  the  past  three  months  the  World's 
Work  has  been  publishing  some  notable 
articles  by  William  McAndrew  setting  forth 
the  objectives  that  the  American  people 
have  in  mind  for  their  schools.  These 
articles  are  the  forerunners  of  a  series  which 
will  appear  in  the  World's  Work,  showing 
what  the  schools  are  doing  to  promote  each 
of  the  nine  ends  comprising  the  original 
American  ideal — equality,  life,  liberty,  hap¬ 
piness,  union,  justice,  tranquillity,  defense, 
and  general  welfare. 


Faculty  control  of  educational  policy, 
instead  of  trustee  control,  has  been  inau¬ 
gurated  this  year  at  St.  Stephen’s  College  at 
Annandale-on-Hudson.  President  Bernard 
I.  Bell  will  remain  in  executive  charge  of  the 
college,  but  the  teaching  force  will  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  dean.  No  member  of  the 
faculty  will  be  dismissed  without  trial  by  his 
fellow  instructors. 


Brookwood,  the  only  resident  workers’ 
college  in  the  United  States,  started  its  third 
term  this  fall  with  a  doubled  attendance. 
Students  entered  from  Europe  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  some  “hiking”  to  Katonah, 
New  York,  where  the  school  is  located,  from 
as  far  west  as  Wyoming.  Most  members  of 
the  graduating  class  were  employed  during 
the  summer  in  machine  shops,  garment 
factories,  and  other  industrial  establish¬ 
ments. 


The  Board  of  Attendance  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Education  announces 
that  during  the  year  1922-23,  the  schools 
of  the  city  made  an  excellent  showing  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  92^  per  cent. 


in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools, 
and  90  per  cent,  in  the  high  schools. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions  will  hold  its  quadrennial 
convention  at  Indianapolis,  December  28- 
January  1.  The  growth  of  interest  in  this 
movement  is  striking.  The  flrst  conference 
in  1891  was  attended  by  680  students  from 
51  institutions,  and  the  last  one  in  1920  by 
6,890  students  representing  949  institutions. 
It  is  expected  that  the  present  conference 
will  surpass  all  previous  records  for  atten¬ 
dance  and  interest. 


Dr.  William  Arnold  Shanklin,  President 
of  W’^esleyan  University  (Connecticut),  has 
resigned  and  accepted  an  appointment  as 
President  Emeritus.  Doctor  Shanklin  has 
been  absent  on  leave  for  sixteen  months  and 
has  been  traveling  for  his  health.  His  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Wesleyan  was  very  success¬ 
ful,  the  faculty  having  been  doubled,  the 
physical  assets  trebled  in  value,  the  annual 
income  nearly  quadrupled,  and  the  student 
body  doubled. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
$10,000  to  be  used  in  treating , with  insulin 
public  ward  and  dispensary  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  diabetes  and  to  instruct  physicians 
in  general  practice  how  to  give  the  treat¬ 
ment. 


A  library,  valued  at  $100,000  and  said  to 
be  particularly  rich  in  Shakespeareana,  will 
become  the  property  of  Cornell  University 
through  a  decision  of  the  courts  after  three 
years  of  litigation  over  the  will  of  Mr. 
Benno  Loewy,  a  lawyer,  who  died  in 
August,  1919.  Mr.  Loewy’s  will  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  other  half  of  his  estate, 
valued  at  $100,000,  which  was  left  to 
his  widow,  should  on  her  death  go  to 
Cornell  University,  but  the  courts  held  that 
this  provision  was  void  in  that,  when  a 
man  leaves  a  widow,  the  law  limits  the 
amount  he  may  leave  to  charity  to  one-half 
his  estate. 
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The  Physiological  Department  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  been  conducting 
experiments  whereby  certain  students  have 
gone  for  fifteen  days  without  food  of  any 
sort.  A  glass  of  water  carefully  distilled  was 
taken  each  day.  The  students  declare  that 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  fasting,  during 
which  they  had  followed  their  usual  routine, 
certain  body  processes  were  rejuvenated, 
impaired  vigor  was  restored,  and  digestive 
organs  were  improved. 


President  W.  W.  Campbell  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  deplores  the  careless¬ 
ness  in  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  shown  by  college  freshmen.  Of 
twenty-four  hundred  secondary-school  grad¬ 
uates  entering  the  university  last  year,  one- 
half  failed  to  pass  the  examination  in  English. 


The  educational  value  of  the  parent- 
teacher  movement  has  been  recognized  by 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University. 
In  1921  three  informational  lectures  on  the 
aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  were  included  in  the  summer 
courses,  and  these  were  so  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  that  a  three-weeks  credit  course  was 
given  in  the  summer  session  of  1922.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer,  a  similar  course  was 
giv’^en,  with  a  registration  of  eighty-seven, 
representing  twenty- three  states,  Canada, 
and  Nicaragua. 


The  centenary  of  the  Class  of  1825,  to 
which  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  belonged, 
will  be  celebrated  by  Bowdoin  College  in 
1925,  by  an  institute  of  literature,  along  the 
lines  of  the  institute  of  modern  history  that 
proved  so  successful  last  spring. 


Mr.  George  Wigglesworth  of  Milton  has 
been  re-elected  President  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  University. 


The  Law  School  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  has  received  a  gift  of  $500,000  from  Mrs. 
Rachael  Mayer,  in  memory  of  her  husband 
Levy  Mayer,  a  Chicago  lawyer. 


The  will  of  the  late  Gordon  Battelle,  a 
steel  man  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  provided  for 
the  creation  of  a  memorial  in  his  honor  at  the 
American  University  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  set  aside  $100,000  for  this  purpose. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment 
in  Columbus  of  a  metallurgical  institute  for 
the  study  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 


President  Angell  has  warned  the  freshman 
class  at  Yale  that  any  student  bringing  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  into  any  building  of  the 
University  will  be  subject  to  dismissal  as  a 
violator  of  the  Federal  law  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  law. 


A  number  of  freshmen  at  Harvard  took 
advantage  of  the  new  plan  whereby  students 
who  have  ranked  suflBciently  high  in  their 
school  graduating  class  may  be  admitted 
without  examination.  The  standard  of 
scholarship  among  the  freshmen  should  be 
raised  through  the  new  requirements,  under 
which  students  must  do  satisfactory  work 
in  four  courses  instead  of  in  three,  but  need 
take  only  four  courses  instead  of  the  five 
previously  required  in  the  freshman  year. 

The  Southern  Woman’s  Educational  Al¬ 
liance,  which  serves  as  “the  clearing  house 
of  educational  opportunity  for  girls  and 
women  in  the  South”  has  issued  its  biennial 
report.  During  the  nine  years  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  help  at  all  stages,  from  the  grammar 
school  to  the  university  has  been  given  to 
approximately  ten  thousand  Southern  girls 
and  women. 


Frank  Whitehouse  has  accepted  a  position 
as  research  assistant  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology  in  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Miehigan.  Mr.  Whitehouse 
was  principal  of  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  high 
school. 


Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  ex-president 
of  Amherst  College,  plans  to  devote  the 
winter  to  lecturing  and  writing  on  educa¬ 
tional  topics.  He  will  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City. 
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Boston  University  celebrated  on  October 
26  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
its  doors  to  both  men  and  women.  Its 
charter  was  granted  in  1869  and  within  the 
next  four  years  the  departments  of  Theo¬ 
logy,  Law  and  Medicine,  the  Graduate 
School,  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  were 
organized  and  put  into  operation. 


A  memorial  to  General  Robert  Edward 
Lee,  a  gift  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  will  take  the  form  of  a  chapel, 
which  will  be  the  central  and  commanding 
structure  of  the  group  of  buildings  of  Wash¬ 
ing  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington, 
Virginia.  The  small  chapel,  which  was  built 
by  General  Lee  and  in  which  his  body  has 
rested,  will  be  kept  intact  as  a  part  of  the 
greater  chapel.  Valentine’s  famous  recum¬ 
bent  statue  of  General  Lee  in  sleep  will 
have  the  place  of  honor,  and  will  be  visible 
through  a  high  archway  leading  from  the 
rostrum  of  the  chapel  into  the  tomb.  A 
collection  of  valuable  American  paintings, 
including  some  by  Gilbert  Stuart  and 
Peale,  will  be  hung  in  the  chapel.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
people,  exclusive  of  those  connected  with  the 
university,  visit  the  tomb  of  General  Lee 
annually,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  number 
will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  Lee 
highway,  leading  from  W’ashington  to  San 
Francisco,  is  completed. 


Notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  en¬ 
rollment  from  841,738  to  958,376,  a  joint 
statement  showing  relief  in  the  congestion 
in  the  New  York  city  schools  was  issued  by 
President  Ryan  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Superintendent  Ettinger. 


To  meet  the  need  for  trained  teachers  in 
one  hundred  Sabbath  schools,  in  the  Reform 
Synagogues  of  New  York  City,  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  School  has  been  established  at 
Temple  Emanu-El.  This  school,  in  which 
tuition  is  free,  is  a  branch  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  at  Cincinnati  and  is  financed 
by  that  institution.  The  principal  of  the 
school  is  Abraham  Franzbleau  of  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Education  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 


Preliminary  to  the  campaign  for  a  million- 
dollar  endowment  fund  for  the  Jewish  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  America,  which  was 
started  on  Armistice  Day,  the  committee 
announced  gifts  of  $9,500  from  Louis  M. 
Stroock  and  Sons,  $5,000  from  Samuel 
Untermyer,  and  $5,000  from  Temple  Emanu- 
El  of  New  York  City. 

The  importance  of  rapid  improvement  in 
educational  facilities  in  Egypt  is  being 
stressed  by  the  Arabic  press  from  a  new 
angle.  The  growing  practice  of  Egyptian 
men  marrying  European  women  is  severely 
scored.  Most  of  these  marriages  occur 
among  the  hundreds  of  students  who  are 
educated  in  the  universities  of  Europe, 
and,  as  about  75  per-cent,  of  these  young 
men  enter  British  universities,  the  majority 
of  the  foreign-born  wives  are  English.  The 
argument  is  advanced  that,  if  these  young 
doctors,  engineers,  and  other  professional 
men  could  be  educated  in  their  own  country, 
these  marriages  would  not  occur.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that,  if  these 
educated  Egyptians  wish  to  have  wives 
capable  of  sharing  their  interests,  they  are 
compelled  to  seek  women  educated  accord¬ 
ing  to  European  standards,  as  but  1 . 8 
per  cent,  of  the  women  of  Egypt  can  read 
and  write.  The  remedy  for  the  conditions, 
which  are  condemned  by  the  press  and 
the  older  generation  of  Egyptians,  would 
seem  to  include  modern  education  for 
Egyptian  women  as  well  as  professional 
educational  facilities  for  the  youth  of  the 
country. 


To  prevent  a  repetition  of  a  single  per¬ 
son’s  domination  of  the  policy  of  the  London 
Times,  such  as  existed  during  the  closing 
years  of  Lord  Northcliffe’s  control,  the 
joint  owners.  Viscount  Astor  and  Mr.  John 
Walter,  are  contemplating  the  conversion  of 
the  paper  into  a  trust  with  the  trustees 
“chosen  from  among  the  occupants  of  cer¬ 
tain  exalted  positions  in  the  community.” 
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Viscount  Astor  has  stated  that  “a  news¬ 
paper,  like  a  human  being,  has  body  and 
soul.  The  soul  reveals  itself  in  its  refusal  to 
serve  base  ends  and  in  its  courage  to  defend 
the  right.”  He  has  also  made  clear  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  public  has  rights  in  a  great  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  the  owners. 


The  degree  of  “Bachelor  of  Agriculture,” 
a  title  new  to  England,  will  be  inaugurated 
this  year  at  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider 
Institute.  Organized  in  1903,  this  institu¬ 
tion  at  first  devoted  its  energies  to  research 
concerning  the  production  of  cider.  It  soon 
included  research  work  dealing  with  fruit 
and  agricultural  problems  until  to-day  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  the  course  is  de¬ 
voted  to  agricultural  work  in  its  broader 
aspects.  In  1912,  the  institute  became 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Bristol. 
The  course  leading  to  the  new  degree  will 
cover  five  years.  The  first  two  years  will 
be  devoted  to  pure  science,  botany,  and 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Bristol,  with 
lectures  and  practical  work  at  the  National 
Institute.  The  next  two  years  will  be 
spent  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 
located  at  Cirencester,  although  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Bristol.  The  final 
year  must  be  spent  in  work  on  an  approved 
farm. 


A  prize  of  £2,000  sterling  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  Baron  James  Rothschild  for  the 
best  novel  on  Palestine,  treating  of  actual 
life  in  that  country  and  written  by  a  resident 
thereof. 


Dr.  Karl  d’Ester  of  the  University  of 
Munster,  has  been  called  to  fill  the  first  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  journalism  in  Germany,  re¬ 
cently  established  at  the  University  of 
Munich. 


Under  the  inadequate  title  of  Dutch 
Dick  und  Diinn,  an  excellent  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  Mark  Twain’s  Roughing  It,  has 
been  made  by  Ulrich  Steindorff. 


The  restoration  of  the  Old  Grist  Mill  at 


Scituate,  Massachusetts,  which  inspired  the 
line  “The  wide-spreading  pond  and  the  mill 
that  stood  by  it,”  when  Samuel  Woodworth 
wrote  the  “Old  Oaken  Bucket”  in  1817, 
was  celebrated  by  the  Scituate  Historical 
Society  in  September.  The  mill  was  built 
in  1640  by  Isaac  Stedman.  The  Historical 
Society  has  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  from 
the  power  company  controlling  the  pond,  the 
right  to  grind  in  the  mill  once  a  month  for 
three  months  of  the  year.  On  the  day  of  the 
celebration,  the  first  grain  was  brought  by 
little  Miss  Stedman,  a  descendant  in  the 
tenth  generation  of  the  builder,  who  rode  a 
pony  drawing  an  antique  rig  and  carried 
the  grain  in  a  bag  slung  behind  her. 


The  presidency  of  the  Cullowhee  Normal 
and  Industrial  School,  a  standard  two-year 
normal  school,  under  the  control  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  will  be  filled  by  Prof.  H.  T. 
Hunter,  head  of  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  director  of  the  summer  school  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  North  Carolina. 


Dr.  Robert  H.  Fernald,  director  of  the 
mechanical  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  serve  as 
engineer  member  of  the  Giant  Water  Survey 
Board  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


The  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
have  completed  arrangements  for  definite 
cooperation  in  the  inspection  of  four-year 
high  schools  for  recognition  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  and  for  ac¬ 
crediting  by  the  university. 


In  his  annual  report,  Director  John  W. 
Cunliffe  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  founded 
at  Columbia  University  by  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  states  that,  in  its  ten  years  of 
work,  the  school  has  maintained  high  stan- 
ards  and  rigorously  excluded  the  unfit,  even 
at  the  risk  of  decreasing  the  number  of 
students.  The  total  number  of  registrations 
for  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  forty-two. 
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eighty-nine  being  men  and  fifty-three 
women.  That  the  school  has  a  widespread 
reputation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  entrants  in  the  first  pro¬ 
fessional  year  were  graduates  of  colleges 
other  than  Barnard  and  Columbia.  There 
were  forty-nine  graduates  receiving  the 
degree  of  B.  Lit.  in  Journalism,  one,  a 
certificate  of  Proficiency,  and  two,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.S.  in  Journalism.  Of  the  forty- 
nine  graduating  with  the  degree  of  B.  Lit. 
five  obtained  graduate  scholarships,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  report, 
thirty-one  had  obtained  professional  posi¬ 
tions  with  newspapers,  magazines,  or  news 
associations. 


A  free  course  of  instruction  in  motion 
picture  operation  is  offered  this  fall  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  While 
the  class  is  intended  primarily  to  instruct 
teachers  how  to  run  the  machines  in  their 
schools,  it  is  not  restricted  to  them. 


Suit  for  $5,000  damages  for  breach  of 
contract  has  been  entered  against  the  city 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr. 
C.  Morrill  True  who  was  deposed  as 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  last 
January,  after  a  short  service.  As  stated 
in  our  April  issue,  Mr.  True  was  elected 
superintendent  last  summer,  after  Mr. 
Allen  P.  Keith  had  been  forced  to  resign  by 
the  school  board.  A  bitterly  contested 
election  was  held  in  December  and  every 
member  of  the  old  school  board  was  de¬ 
feated,  the  pro-Keith  ticket  scoring  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  The  new  board,  against  the 
protest  of  the  chairman.  Mayor  Remington, 
who  had  led  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Keith, 
voted  to  reinstate  Mr.  Keith  and  depose  Mr. 
True. 


The  Hunter  College  Extension  Division, 
of  which  Dr.  Adolf  Busse  is  director,  is  this 
year  offering  something  new  in  a  school  of 
decorative  art.  Sessions  are  held  five  nights 
a  week  in  rooms  in  the  New  York  School  of 
Applied  Design  for  Women.  One  night  each 
week  will  be  given  to  a  series  of  twenty-four 


lectures  on  the  “History  of  Art  and  Design” 
by  Mr.  Carl  G.  B.  Knauff,  architect,  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  painter.  The  object  of  the  course 
is  to  teach  mural  decoration,  mural  applica¬ 
tion  of  sculpture,  and  stage  decoration  upon 
a  foundation  of  instruction  in  architecture. 


Dr.  Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  professorTof 
chemistry  and  former  provost  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 
This  recognition,  the  French  Embassy 
stated,  was  given  because  of  Doctor  Smith’s 
eminence  as  a  scientist,  his  part  in  the  Pas¬ 
teur  celebration,  and  his  well-known  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  French  as  manifested  in 
his  public  addresses. 


A  report,  entitled  “Training  for  Library 
Service,”  based  upon  a  “comprehensive 
study  of  the  fifteen  so-called  professional 
library  schools  in  the  United  States,”  made 
by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Williamson,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  and  now  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Information  Service  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  has  been  published  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 
Doctor  Williamson  declared  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  provision  made  (for  these  schools  is 
inadequate  to  enable  them  to  secure  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  highest  calibre  and  stated  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  1921,  the  enrol¬ 
ment  was  deficient  forty  per  cent.  In  1921, 
only  four  of  the  fifteen  institutions  studied 
had  budgets  of  more  than  $10,000.  In 
addition  to  adequate  budgets.  Doctor  Wil¬ 
liamson  recommended  that  “the  profes¬ 
sional  library  schools  should  be  organized 
as  departments  of  the  stronger  universities, 
as  are  other  professional  schools  of  high 
rank.”  At  present,  many  library  schools 
are  conducted  by  state  or  municipal  librar¬ 
ies. 


President  William  Oxley  Thompson  of 
Ohio  State  University  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  from  March  1,  1924  to 
July  1,  1926,  and  will  make  a  study  of  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  countries  of  the  world.  Dean  John  J. 
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Adams  of  the  College  of  Law  will  be  acting 
president.  In  connection  with  the  many 
changes  in  college  presidencies,  which  we 
have  reported  from  time  to  time,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Doctor  Thompson  is 
this  year  celebrating  his  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
having  come  to  his  present  position  from 
the  presidency  of  Miami  University.  This 
would  seem  to  make  Doctor  Thompson  the 
dean  of  university  presidents,  but  he  is  not 
only  a  leader  in  length  of  service,  but  in 
promoting  religious  education,  organized 
Sunday  School  work,  and  many  other  activi¬ 
ties  looking  to  the  advancement  of  civic, 
educational,  industrial,  and  social  standards. 


The  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and 
Psycho-Educational  Clinic  of  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  enabled  to  increase  its 
staff  and  its  facilities  for  training  teachers 
and  supervisors  for  special  classes  for  de¬ 
linquents,  sub-normals  and  speech  defec¬ 
tives,  and  psychological  examiners,  through 
an  increased  appropriation  granted  by  the 
State  of  Ohio.  A  branch  station  has  been 
opened  at  Cleveland. 


A  new  building  to  be  devoted  to  labora¬ 
tory  and  recitation  uses  will  be  added  to 
the  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  at 
Albany.  Plans  are  now  being  drawn  by  the 
state  architect  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  will  be  about  $500,000.  The  new 
building  will  be  known  as  “  William  J.  Milne 
Hall,”  in  memory  of  the  late  Doctor  Milne, 
who  was  president  of  the  college  for  many 
years. 


The  new  requirements  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools  became  effective 
on  September  1  in  the  fifty-five  institutions 
forming  the  association.  For  the  next  two 
years  all  candidates  for  a  degree  must  show 
“either  the  completion  of  one  year  of  college 
work  or  such  work  as  would  be  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  second  or  sophomore  year 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  or  of  the  principal  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  state  where  the  law  school 


is  located.”  After  September  1,  1925,  the 
requirement  will  be  advanced  to  two  years 
of  college  work  or  its  equivalent. 

A  second  requirement  effective  beginning 
with  the  current  year,  is  “resident  study  of 
law  in  day  classes  during  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years,  thirty  weeks  each,  and  the 
completion  of  fifty  credit  hours  in  law.” 

“Credit  for  night  classroom  instruction 
shall  be  given  only  when  the  candidate  has 
passed  written  examinations  in  the  subjects 
for  which  credit  is  given,  which  examina¬ 
tions  shall  be  of  the  same  standard  as  those 
given  in  corresponding  subjects  in  the  day 
school.” 

Other  requirements  exacted  of  each  in¬ 
stitution  having  membership  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  as  follows: 

The  conferring  of  its  degree  shall  be  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  the  attainment  of  a  grade  of  scholar¬ 
ship  ascertained  by  examination. 

It  shall  own  a  library  of  not  less  than  5,000 
volumes. 

Its  faculty  shall  consist  of  at  least  three  in¬ 
structors  who  devote  substantially  all  their  time 
to  the  work  of  the  school. 

Each  member  shall  maintain  a  complete  in¬ 
dividual  record  of  each  student. 


The  American  Academy  for  Boys  at 
Gueztepe,  Turkey,  will  not  be  given  a  per¬ 
mit  to  reopen  unless  the  school  authorities 
promise  not  to  teach  the  Bible  or  Christian 
religion  to  Moslem  students. 


A  new  institution  known  as  a  “School 
of  Opinion”  has  been  started  in  the  Tavern- 
on-the-Moors,  Siasconset,  Massachusetts, 
near  the  Sankatz  Lighthouse,  thirty-five 
miles  out  at  sea.  The  tavern  is  a  remodeled 
stable,  and  the  school,  which  was  in  session 
from  September  1  to  25,  stood  for  an  in¬ 
formal  exchange  of  convictions  on  various 
subjects.  The  speakers  often  represented 
opposite  points  of  view.  Among  the  speak¬ 
ers  were  Professors  Harlow  Shapley  of  Har¬ 
vard,  Irwin  Edman  of  Columbia,  E.  G. 
Spaulding  of  Columbia,  and  Otto  Glaser  of 
Amherst,  and  Otto  Benchley,  dramatic 
editor  of  Life. 
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Robert  Bridges,  poet  laureate  of  England, 
has  been  invited  by  President  Burton  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  to  fill  the  creative 
arts  fellowship  for  the  coming  year. 

The  School  Board  Journal  reports  that 
the  comptroller  of  Detroit  has  notified  the 
board  of  education  that  the  bond  limit  has 
been  exceeded  and  that  the  board  must  not 
spend  any  additional  funds  on  building  proj¬ 
ects  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  financial 
situation.  The  board  of  education  had 
under  way  a  building  program  involving  over 
six  and  a  half  million  dollars. 


Superintendent  Henry  C.  Krebs  of  Somer¬ 
set  County,  New  Jersey,  has  resigned  after 
being  connected  with  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey  for  thirty-five  years. 

A  grant  of  $50,000  has  been  made  by  the 
American  Committee  for  Devastated  France 
and  accepted  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
librarians  in  Europe  in  American  library 
methods.  A  summer  library  course,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  was  held  in  June  and  July  at  the 
American  Library  in  Paris. 

The  name  of  the  Detroit  Junior  College 
has  been  changed  to  The  College  of  the  City 
of  Detroit,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  law 
providing  for  third  and  fourth  year  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  college  units  in  cities  of  over 
250,000  inhabitants.  Upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Superintendent  Cody,  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made  for  the  work  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  in  the  Detroit  Teach¬ 
ers  College  as  well  as  The  College  of  the  City 
of  Detroit. 

The  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  bureau,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Pittsburgh  department  stores. 

The  Medical  Research  Council  of  Great 
Britain  will  administer  a  fund  given  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  of  New  York  to 


provide  fellowships  in  medicine  in  the  United 
States.  These  fellowships  will  be  not  less 
than  £315  a  year  for  a  single  man  and  £470 
for  a  married  fellow,  with  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  and  some  other  allowances.  They 
will  be  awarded  to  graduates  who  have  had 
some  training  in  research  work  in  clinical 
medicine  or  surgery  or  in  the  primary 
sciences  of  medicine  and  can  profit  by  a 
period  of  work  at  universities  or  medical 
centers  in  the  United  States. 


Among  the  new  superintendents  of  schools 
in  New  Jersey  are  Edward  A.  Murphy  in 
Jersey  City,  Clarence  C.  Hitchcock  in 
Bridgeton,  Ira  T.  Chapman  in  Elizabeth, 
M.  Ernest  Townsend  in  Millville,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Sickles  in  New  Brunswick. 


October  19  was  the  date  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff  as  President  of 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  and  that 
of  Dr.  H.  W.  A.  Hanson  as  President  of 
Gettysburg  College,  Pennsylvania. 


Dr.  Ada  Louise  Comstock  was  installed 
as  President  of  Radcliffe  College  on  Oc¬ 
tober  20. 


That  it  may  have  definite  information  to 
guide  it  in  determining  its  policy  in  regard 
to  history  teaching  in  the  schools,  the 
American  Historical  Association  has  asked 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  content,  organization, 
and  tendencies  of  such  teaching.  The 
Division  of  School  Experimentation  of  the 
Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  give  financial  aid  in  and  expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  conducting  the  investigation,  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  Edgar  Dawson 
of  Hunter  College,  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  information  sought  and  its 
organization  for  publication  will  be  under 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  officers  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  This  com¬ 
mittee  of  historical  scholars  will  be  headed 
by  Prof.  W.  E.  Lingelbach,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  presidency  of  the  Sacremento  Junior 
College  will  be  filled  by  J.  B.  Lillard,  super¬ 
visor  of  agricultural  instruction  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  Education. 
Mr.  Lillard  will  receive  a  salary  of  $4,000 
a  year. 

The  disastrous  Berkeley  fire  threatened 
the  buildings  of  the  University  of  California 
from  two  sides  of  the  campus,  but  they 
escaped  destruction.  More  than  half  the 
faculty,  however,  lost  their  homes,  and  rows 
of  sorority  and  fraternity  houses  on  Euclid 
Avenue  were  destroyed.  The  armory  and 
other  University  buildings  were  thrown 
open  to  house  many  homeless  persons 
temporarily,  and  students  and  professors 
aided  the  police  of  Berkeley  in  guarding  the 
burned  area,  which  covered  about  fifty 
blocks. 

The  Valley  Ranch  School,  Cody,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  has  appointed  as  headmaster,  the  Rev. 
Frederic  B.  Withington,  for  three  years 
school  minister  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
New  Hampshire. 


Boston  University  early  in  November 
called  upon  Greater  Boston  to  contribute 
$1,000,000  to  be  added  to  the  fund  of 
$2,000,000  pledged  by  the  General  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
students,  alumni,  faculty  and  friends.  The 
total  amount  will  be  used  for  endowment 
purposes. 

The  Danish  Boy  Scouts  will  be  hosts  next 
August  at  a  congress  of  two  thousand  scouts 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  will  meet 
in  Copenhagen. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Stevenson  has  been  elected 
president  of  Whitworth  College,  Spokane, 
Washington.  Doctor  Stevenson,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  in  the  ministry  in 
Oregon,  was  formerly  president  of  the  Fen¬ 
ton  Normal  College. 


mining  the  literacy  of  new  voters.  The 
principle  was  not  established,  however,  with¬ 
out  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  While  the 
amendment  of  1923  to  the  Election  Law 
placed  this  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  educational  authorities,  the  question 
arose  whether  it  specifically  repealed  the 
provision  of  the  law  of  1922,  that  inspectors 
of  election  might  grant  certificates  of 
literacy.  The  Attorney  General  held  that 
certificates  of  literacy  might  be  issued  both 
by  the  educational  authorities  and  inspectors 
of  election.  The  matter  was  ultimately 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  that  the  intent  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  plain,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
entire  responsibility  for  examining  new 
voters  and  issuing  certificates  of  literacy 
rested  upon  the  school  authorities  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Regents.  The  court  further  up¬ 
held  the  constitutionality  of  the  type  of 
test  prescribed  by  the  Regents.  This  was 
a  combined  reading-writing  test,  in  which 
ability  to  read  understandingly  and  to  write 
with  meaning  was  the  standard  adopted. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  on  November  30  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Lehigh 
University  and  Moravian  College.  One 
of  the  most  important  subjects  considered 
was  the  tentative  standards  for  secondary 
schools,  proposed  by  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  at  the  Wilmington  meet¬ 
ing  in  December,  1922.  The  Commission, 
of  which  Dean  G.  H.  Reavis  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh  is  chairman,  submitted  its 
final  report  for  action  by  the  association. 


Harris  W.  Baker,  Vice  President  of  the 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  died  October  9, 
1923,  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


As  stated  in  our  November  issue,  New  Dr.  William  S.  Taylor  has  accepted  the 
York  is  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  place  deanship  of  the  newly  organized  College  of 
upon  the  schools  the  responsibility  of  deter-  Education  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
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Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  new  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  views  expressed  in  articles 
accepted  for  the  Review  nor  with  all  the  views  expressed  in  communications  to  the  Editor  which  are  selected 
for  publication.  All  contributions,  however,  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

Miss  Mary  Weld  Coates,  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Educational  Review,  writing 
on  “The  Indirect  Direct  Method  in  Lan¬ 
guage  Teaching,”  expresses  the  feeling  of  a 
great  number  of  teachers  whose  objection 
to  the  misapplication  of  the  term  has  not 
been  the  less  strong  because  inarticulate. 

The  five  cardinal  points  of  the  direct 
method  as  stated  by  A.  C.  Krause  in  his 
book  of  1916:  insistence  upon  good  pronun¬ 
ciation,  oral  work,  inductive  teaching,  gen¬ 
uine  reading,  realia,  do,  as  Miss  Coates 
points  out,  omit  any  indication  that  the 
method  demands  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
language  in  teaching  its  essential  grammar. 
But  the  direct  method  as  conceived  and 
practised  by  its  most  modern  and  success¬ 
ful  exponents  does  demonstrate  that  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  exclusive  use  of  the  language, 
including  grammar  discussion,  can  profitably 
be  achieved  in  the  classroom  without  that 
loss  of  time  through  labored  statements  of 
diflficult  points  and  the  consequent  sacrifice 
of  the  vastly  more  valuable  drill  in  their 
practical  application  by  the  pupil. 

Those  “labored  explanations”  are  not 
indeed,  justified.  The  pupil  should  most 
certainly  never  be  required  to  meet  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  violent  assault  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  el  articulo  determinado  tiene  que 
ser  masculino  porque  tiene  que  concordat  con  el 
substantivo,  using  up  a  valuable  minute,  or 
several  of  them,  in  the  effort.  That  situa¬ 
tion,  in  a  class  in  which  the  direct  method 
has  been  consistently  and  understandingly 
practised,  could  never  arise.  That  state¬ 
ment,  if  it  is  ever  made,  will  come  as  the 
statement  of  a  definite  principle  which  has, 
as  it  were,  of  itself  arisen  in  the  pupil’s  mind, 


the  solution  of  a  problem  that  he  himself  has 
perceived  and  sought  successfully  to  an¬ 
swer.  It  will  come  as  the  result  of  skilful 
guidance  by  his  teacher  in  an  organized 
process  of  exemplification  through  the 
systematic  presentation  of  numerous  cases 
so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  and  emphasize 
similarities  and  contrasts,  the  elements 
involved  almost  of  themselves  separating 
for  his  analysis  and,  with  the  terms  ready  at 
hand  for  their  description^  by  him  synthetised 
into  the  statement  of  a  rule-easily,  naturally 
and  with  the  consumption  of  no  more  time  or 
effort  than  would  be  required  for  their  ade¬ 
quate  statement  in  English. 

All  this  will  be  done  (the  writer  has  seen 
it  done)  and  we  shall  not  only  have  removed 
the  objection  Miss  Coates  offers  on  the 
practical  side,  but  we  shall  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  have  deflected  the  current  of  the 
pupil’s  thought  from  the  channel  into  which 
our  every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  make 
it  flow,  that  of  the  language  he  is  learning 
to  use. 

For,  if  we  have  been  consistent  in  our 
understanding  and  application  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  principle  of  the  method  to  our  work, 
he  is  doing  just  that.  Those  simple  terms 
which  are  all  he  needs  for  the  technical 
description  of  facts  he  has  enjoyed  the  thrill 
of  “discovering,”  in  a  sense,  for  himself, 
have  been  skilfully,  unobtrusively,  easily 
and  naturally  supplied  in  the  process  of 
those  discoveries.  They  are  already  his  to 
command  when  the  need  arises  for  their  use 
in  telling  what  he  has  found.  If  the  English 
terms  are  already  understood  by  him  he  is 
aided  by  the  quick  perception  that  most — 
practically  all — of  them  are  recognizably 
cognate  with  their  Spanish — or  French — 
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equivalents.  If  he  is  not  already  possessed 
of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  elementary 
English  grammar,  we  can  certainly  give 
him  this  in  Spanish  or  French  as  quickly 
as  we  could  teach  him  the  English  terms. 

“More  Spanish?  Better  Spanish!  Yes! 
Exclusively  Spanish  in  the  teaching  of  it  to 
beginners?”  Yes,  if  we  catch  the  vision, 
if  we  are  understandingly  sincere  and  con¬ 
sistent  in  our  acceptance  of  and  adherence 
to  the  psychological  principle  underlying 
the  practices  Miss  Coates  herself  would 
advocate.  Yes!  And  we  shall  achieve  all 
that  Miss  Coates  would  have  us  achieve, 
giving  our  pupils  in  addition  the  ability — 
even,  perhaps,  the  desire — to  discuss  simply 
and  clearly  in  the  foreign  language  the  tech¬ 
nical  side  of  that  language  whenever  such 
discussion  is  necessary,  building  sound  gram¬ 
matical  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  the  well- 
understood,  without  violation  of  our  purpose 
to  keep  our  students  speaking,  hearing,  think¬ 
ing,  living  the  language  they  are  studying. 

Miss  Coates  speaks  of,  or  at  least  implies, 
the  existence  of  ideal  situations,  “manifold 
contributing  factors”  to  explain  conspicuous 
successes  in  direct-method  teaching.  We 
must,  of  course,  grant  that  such  conditions 
do  often  exist,  that  many  teachers  of  wide 
reputation  who  are  experimenting  and 
pronouncing  upon  methods  are  dealing  with 
comparatively  select  groups  of  pupils.  But 
the  writer  bases  his  contention  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  average  high  school.  He 
insists  on  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  he  is 
supporting  when  applied  in  the  average 
high-school  situation  where  varying  degrees 
of  English  training  in  the  lower  grades 
have  produced  varying  degrees  of  familiarity 
with  the  general  principles  and  terminology 
of  English  grammar.  His  assumption  is  not 
based  on  reliance  on  such  preliminary  train¬ 
ing.  If  it  is  there,  so  much  the  better.  If  it 
is  not,  it  does  not  greatly  matter.  It  is  not 
then,  with  reference  to  the  average  pupil 
that  we  must  restrict  the  use  of  the  direct 
method  as  it  is  here  conceived. 

Remains — the  teacher.  And  here  lies  the 
difficulty.  Must  we  not  admit  that  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  direct  method  with  its  at¬ 


tendant  vitiation  of  efficacy  in  teaching  is 
due  to  two  lamentable  but  very  real  facts, 
first  that  too  many  teachers  have  not  a  clear 
idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  method  and 
secondly  that  they  have  not  a  sufficiently 
flexible  command  of  the  language  itself  to 
carry  it  logically  through  to  a  full  realization 
of  its  possibilities?  That  certainly  is  true 
of  the  teacher  who  said,  “  Vd.  estd  correcto”! 
Or,  given  both  these  prerequisites,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  average  teacher  works  under 
conditions  of  pressure — a  complication  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  average  salary  with 
the  overcrowding  of  the  average  schedule — 
that  obviate  the  possibility  of  carrying  out 
so  complex  and  admittedly  difficult  a  process 
of  careful  preparation  of  each  day’s  lesson 
plans,  of  plotting  in  advance  and  with  ex¬ 
treme  care  each  step  of  the  class-room  proce¬ 
dure,  as  a  consistent  use  of  the  direct  me¬ 
thod  necessitates? 

Here,  we  may  believe,  lies  the  practical 
objection  to  its  widespread  and  complete 
adoption.  It  is  demonstrably  superior  and 
its  superiority  increases  in  proportion  as  its 
consistent  practice  excludes  English  from 
the  classroom  but  it  obviously  calls  for  a 
far  more  thorough  training  of  the  teacher 
— speaking  always  with  the  average  situa¬ 
tion  in  mind — than  our  present  system  af¬ 
fords,  a  far  more  thorough  grounding  both  in 
subject-matter  and  method,  together  with  a 
much  less  crowded  schedule  and  a  higher  rate 
of  compensation  which  will  free  the  teacher 
from  the  necessity  of  doing  outside  work. 

These,  as  the  present  writer  sees  them,  are 
the  ideals  which  must  be  realized  before  any 
generally  successful  adoption  of  the  direct 
method  can  be  achieved.  Meanwhile  what 
are  we  to  do?  For  the  average  teacher  in  the 
average  school — exactly  what  Miss  Coates 
proposes.  We  shall  have  to  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  semi-direct  procedure  which 
the  new  texts  make  available — for  the  pure 
direct  method  does  not,  cannot,  depend 
primarily  upon  any  text.  We  shall  have 
to  continue  using  for  grammar  discussion, 
whenever  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  follow 
direct-method  procedure  consistently,  the 
pupil’s  mother  tongue,  avoiding  especially 
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the  stuflSng  process  to  which  the  stuntist 
avid  of  reputation  is  tempted  and  which,  as  a 
perversion,  justly  merits  scorn.  We  shall,  in 
other  words,  go  on  utilizing  as  much  as  we  can 
of  what  the  method  has  to  offer — and  it  offers 
much  to  all  of  us — but  meanwhile,  actuated 
by  the  vision  of  its  possibilities,  we  shall  be 
fighting  with  every  breath  for  something 
better  than  this  equivocal  adaptation,  some¬ 
thing  we  know  exists,  works  and  must  come. 

Aaron  MacCoon. 

High  School,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  should  like  the  opportunity  to  thank 
William  H.  Stone,  whose  article  appeared 
in  your  October  issue.  His  contribution 
on  “  Quietism  and  the  Public  School  ” 
touched  a  very  responsive  chord  in  my 
heart.  For  our  teachers  are  the  products 
of  the  public  school  training,  and  they 
cannot  give  what  they  have  not  received. 

L.  Strayer  Brady. 

Teachers  College, 

New  York  City. 


REVIEWS 


Modern  History. — By  Carlton  J.  H. 

Hayes  and  Parker  Thomas  Moon. 

1923.  890  pp.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Among  the  many  reproaches  that  Henry 
Adams  casts  upon  his  “education”  was  one 
to  the  effect  that  never  in  all  his  schooling 
had  he  heard  of  Karl  Marx’s  Das  Kapital. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  that  work  had  not 
yet  been  published,  the  reproach  is  hardly 
justified.  But  if  Henry  Adams  were  now  at 
school  using  Hayes  and  Moon’s  Modern 
History,  he  would  learn  not  only  of  Das 
Kapital  but  likewise  of  several  other  things 
that  his  generation  spoke  of  only  soito  voce. 
If  this  text-book  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  what  is  being  taught  to  the  boys  and  girls 
in  our  secondary  schools,  a  healthy  reaction 
to  the  recent  war  and  post-war  panic  has 
taken  place.  Whole  paragraphs,  even  whole 
chapters  of  theirs  might  have  w'on  them 
condemnation  by  Lusk  in  1920  and  even 
now  may  rouse  the  opposition  of  officious 
school  superintendents  and  corporation 
counsels  in  New  York  and  of  “history  laws” 
in  Wisconsin.  In  other  words,  the  book  is 
as  impartial  and  as  free  from  misguided 
patriotic  propaganda  as  one  can  fairly  ask. 

Professor  Carl  Becker  has  pointed  out  that 
there  are  specifications  for  text -books  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  of  European  history  since 


1815,  which,  if  carefully  followed,  are 
guaranteed  to  produce  a  standard  article. 
Though  it  has  not  yet  been  definitely  given 
in  any  history  Fannie  Farmer,  there  is  also 
a  recipe  for  text-books  on  the  period  from 
1500  to  1815.  These  recipes  the  authors 
have  used  and  improved  upon.  Thus  one 
not  only  finds  the  familiar  ingredients,  such 
as  one  chapter  on  Frederick  the  Great,  two 
chapters  on  the  French  Revolution,  one 
chapter  on  the  Unification  of  Germany,  etc., 
without  which  a  text-book  would  be  no 
text-book  at  all,  but  there  are  also  a  number 
of  pages  added  by  way  of  frosting  and 
whipped  cream  which  other  books  do  not 
have.  For  instance,  there  is  a  good  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  contributions  of  earlier  ages 
to  the  civilization  of  modern  times;  the 
chapter  on  the  Reformation  gives  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  less  important  Protestant 
sects  from  Mennonites  to  Methodists  and 
carries  the  story  of  religious  revolt  dowm  to 
Voltaire  and  the  Rationalists;  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  made 
to  include  not  England  alone  but  also  the 
various  Continental  countries,  the  impor¬ 
tant  features  being  repeated  when  each 
country’s  later  history  is  again  taken  up. 
And  if  the  absolutely  essential  ingredients 
are  used,  they  are  often  given  more  intelli- 
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gent  names  than  in  the  standardized  market 
product.  The  chapter  on  the  Commercial 
Revolution  is  not  labeled  simply  that,  but 
becomes  Commerce  and  Finance  Outgrow 
Mediaeval  Restrictions  and  the  one  on  the 
Napoleonic  Era  is  called  Napoleon  Consoli¬ 
dates  the  Revolution  in  France  and  Communi¬ 
cates  It  to  Europe — much  more  descriptive 
and  meaningful  than  the  usual  titles. 

Though  the  book  contains  the  inevitable 
picayune  errors  (Engels  is  made  a  Jew; 
despite  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Croats, 
the  authors  maintain  that  only  Magyar 
could  be  used  in  the  schools  of  Hungary; 
Germany  is  said  to  have  had  the  largest 
army  before  1914;  Czechoslovakia  is  often 
used  where  Bohemia  would  have  been  more 
appropriate),  what  is  more  regrettable  is 
that  in  the  interests  of  tender  minds  the  book 
has  been  over-simplified.  The  authors  have 
wanted  the  student  to  assume  from  the  very 
beginning  that  democracy  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  progress.  Aristotle’s  objections  to 
democracy  are  therefore  very  intelligently, 
it  must  be  admitted — explained  away;  over 
a  page  is  given  to  the  weaknesses  of  en¬ 
lightened  despotism;  and  (of  all  places,  in  a 
history  text-book  for  students  who  should 
be  taught  to  free  themselves  of  all  pre¬ 
conceived  notions!)  the  reader  is  told  (p.  174) 
to  “see  whether  you  can  prove  that  de¬ 
mocracy  is  better  than  autocracy.”  Like¬ 
wise  the  story  of  Germany  is  pre-digested. 
Prussia  in  the  time  of  Frederick  II  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  found  to  have  been  militaristic, 
bureaucratic,  aristocratic,  and  paternalistic. 
That  is  true  enough,  but  if  the  authors  had 
wanted  as  good  an  example  of  such  a  state 
which  was  corrupt  to  boot,  they  might  have 
turned  to  the  contemporary  France  of 
Louis  XV.  And  when  we  are  told  that  this 
same  Prussia  formed  an  alliance  with 
Catherine’s  Russia  because,  forsooth,  both 
were  autocratic,  militaristic,  bureaucratic, 
controlled  by  noble  landlords  and  ambitious 
for  territorial  expansion,  we  wonder  why 
England  and  France  did  not  also  join  and  all 
live  happily  ever  after.  Of  course,  the  real 
reason  why  these  analyses  of  Prussia  are 
made  while  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  so  to 


analyze  France  or  England  is  because  the 
student  will  find  when  he  reaches  Bismarck’s 
Germany  that  it  was  remarkably  like  Frede¬ 
rick’s  Prussia.  And  so  later  on,  he  is  not 
surprised  to  discover  “how  successful  Ger¬ 
many  [no  others,  of  course]  was  in  gaining 
diplomatic  successes  by  means  of  warlike 
threats”,  and  when  Germany  wins  Turkey 
as  an  ally,  that  Turkey  was  “wheedled.” 
Yet  the  authors  are  not  unfair  to  Germany. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  treatment  of  her 
case  is  sympathetic  enough  to  lose  a  good 
many  customers  for  the  book.  The  point 
is  that  in  their  endeavor  to  simplify  matters 
the  authors  found  it  necessary  to  choose  one 
nation  to  serve  as  an  example  for  all  and 
made  Germany  the  scapegoat.  France  does 
not  get  off  scot  free  by  any  means  in  this 
simplification  process.  Thus  the  motives 
for  the  War  of  1812  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  are  made  anything  but  the  com¬ 
plex  tangle  that  they  were.  It  was  simply 
a  struggle  of  one  who  “was  in  the  business 
of  conquering  for  conquering’s  sake”  against 
“a  sympathetic,  kind-hearted  man  who 
could  not  endure  the  sufferings  which  the 
enforcement  of  the  Continental  system 
inflicted  upon  the  Russian  peasants.” 

Some  day  it  will  be  possible  to  assume 
that  a  student,  having  once  taken  a  course 
in  Modern  history  in  high  school,  will  not 
have  to  take  a  course  in  college  exactly  the 
same  save  for  the  addition  of  some  details 
with  the  result  that  college  history  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  intensive  study  of 
important  eras  rather  than  to  broad  sur¬ 
veys.  When  that  happy  day  comes,  text¬ 
books  that  will  be  but  a  little  less  complete 
than  our  present  college  texts  will  be  written 
for  high  school  use.  Until  then,  this  volume 
by  Hayes  and  Moon  ought — for  several 
years  to  come,  at  least — to  find  extensive 
employment  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country.  It  is  certainly  better  than  all  but 
one  or  two  of  the  text-books  on  Modern 
history  now  being  used  in  the  high  schools 
and  as  good  as  some  that  are  ostensibly  for 
college  work. 

Louis  R.  Gottschalk. 

University  of  Louisville. 
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Problems  and  Methods  of  Literary  History. 

By  Andre  Morize.  1922.  314  pp. 

Ginn  and  Company. 

Professor  A.  Morize’s  Problems  and 
Methods  of  Literary  History  has  many  merits; 
it  is  clear,  well-arranged,  surprisingly  un- 
pedantic  and  excellently  printed.  But  one 
virtue  outweighs  the  rest,  being  of  the 
essence  of  the  author’s  inspiration:  it  fills  a 
much-felt  need,  meeting  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  of  American  higher  education. 

Two  features  of  this  education  have  led 
to  a  regrettable  fact.  These  are  the  coddling 
of  the  student  and  the  desire  of  our  uni¬ 
versities  to  attract  masses  of  persons  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers  and  diminishing  in 
mental  fitness  and  special  training.  It  is  no 
longer  advisable  nowadays,  indeed  it  is  no 
longer  possible,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  to  ask  the  student  to  instruct  himself ; 
he  cannot,  or  will  not,  drawing  on  the 
treasury  of  published  works,  master  by  his 
own  efforts  even  the  rudiments  of  any  sub¬ 
ject:  the  professor  is  expected  to  be  an 
elementary  schoolmaster.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  only  courses  deemed  successful, 
those  interesting  large  classes,  are  “general” 
courses  in  which  the  professor,  often  much 
against  his  will,  surveys  large  fields,  empha¬ 
sizing  majestically  or  fiippantly  as  the  case 
may  be,  rather  his  personal  and  emotional 
reaction  than  the  bearing  of  carefully 
verified  data  and  the  value  of  accumulated 
proof.  The  result  is  lamentable  for  science. 
Only  in  rare  cases  may  even  the  peculiarly 
well-endowed  student  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  conscientious  research  in  the  act 
of  exploring  this  or  that  corner  of  the  yet 
unknown.  Unlike  the  student  in  the  more 
enlightened  European  countries,  he  has 
little  familiarity  with  the  workshop  of 
scholarship;  he  does  not  know  its  tools,  its 
methods,  its  problems,  nor  the  criteria  of 
satisfactory  accomplishment.  The  aim  of 
Prof.  Morize’s  book,  acknowledgedly  in¬ 
spired  by  gratitude  for  intimate  contact 
with  the  activity  of  Prof.  Gustave  Lanson, 
is  to  introduce  the  American  student  to  this 
workshop. 

To  this  aim  Prof.  Morize  devotes  304 


well-filled  pages  (with  an  index),  dividing 
his  material  into  twelve  chapters,  treating 
such  subjects  as  “Objects  and  Methods  of 
Literary  History,”  “The  Preparation  of  an 
Edition,”  “Bibliography,”  “Investigation 
and  Interpretation  of  Sources,”  “Treatment 
of  Biographical  Material  in  the  History  of 
Literature,”  “The  History  of  Literature  in 
Connection  with  the  History  of  Ideas  and 
of  Manners,”  etc. 

With  characteristic  bon  sens,  M.  Morize 
is  sane  and  moderate.  He  keeps  constantly 
in  mind  the  goal  to  be  reached  viz.,  “a 
thorough  psychological  and  aesthetic  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  great  author.”  Conse¬ 
quently  he  makes  no  absurd  claims  for  the 
results  obtained  by  this  or  that  method  (he 
stresses  the  feeling  for  life  “especially  for 
the  supple  complex  continuity  of  life”);  nor 
does  he  exaggerate  the  importance  of  pure 
erudition.  The  embryo  scholar,  reading  his 
book,  is  constantly  reminded  that  he  will 
find  here,  not  “some  variety  of  practical 
receipt-book  with  the  methods  of  literary 
history  tabulated  in  rules  and  formulas 
ready  to  be  applied  to  fresh  cases,”  but 
rather  a  description  of  the  methods  used  by 
others  to  solve  the  problems  that  were  theirs, 
not  his.  The  author  gives,  to  be  sure, 
many  bits  of  information  capable  of  im¬ 
mediate  application :  he  indicates  the  sources, 
familiar  to  experienced  scholars,  where 
the  investigator  will  find  useful  facts  as  well 
as  guides  to  the  hiding-places  of  still  more 
facts — e.g.,  works  of  both  general  and 
particular  bibliography.  But  this  book  is 
especially  useful,  not  through  its  precepts, 
but  through  its  suggestions.  By  far  its 
most  stimulating  pages  are  those  in  which 
the  author  analyzes  the  investigations  of 
those  who  have  made  the  most  satisfactory 
contributions  to  learning.  Thus,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  preparation  of  an  edition, 
he  explains  the  tools,  methods,  and  reasoning 
which,  in  one  case,  gave  Bedier’s  text  to  the 
Entretien  de  Pascal  avec  M.  de  Sad  and,  in 
the  other,  Abel  Lefranc’s  edition  of  Cal¬ 
vin’s  Institution  chretienne.  Similarly,  in 
the  chapter  on  the  investigation  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  sources,  he  shows  by  what 
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means  light  was  thrown  on  the  inspiration 
and  manner  of  composition  of  Hugo’s  La 
Legende  des  siecles — and  Voltaire’s  Lettres 
phUosophiques.  In  these  two  chapters,  as 
indeed  in  all  the  chapters  of  this  book,  a 
large  variety  of  examples  are  given,  each 
serving  to  illustrate  a  principle,  a  bit  of 
advice  or  a  note  of  warning. 

M.  Morize’s  book  has,  taken  as  a  whole, 
a  further  merit.  It  is  an  encouragement 
to  those  who  would  seriously  enter  upon 
scholarship.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will 
increase  the  number  of  students  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  registering  for  a  Ph.  D.  degree. 
On  the  contrary,  it  might  well  have  the 
opposite  effect;  for  if  one  thing  more  than 
another  in  this  book  is  likely  to  impress  the 
slovenly  or  lazy  or  simply  mediocre  student, 
it  is  the  energy,  the  patience,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  necessary  to  the  writing  of  a  worth¬ 
while  thesis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  mentally  and  temperamentally 
fitted  to  do  scientific  investigation  will  be 
awakened  to  new  ardor.  In  one  way  or 
another.  Prof.  Morize  brings  to  his  attention 
a  great  number  of  the  most  striking  dis¬ 
coveries  of  recent  years.  By  explaining  to 
the  young  scholar  what  admirable  and  use¬ 
ful  work  has  been  done  by  an  elites  he  shows 
him  that  scholarship  is  a  calling  most  worthy 
of  his  best  efforts. 

A.  G.  H.  Spiers. 

Columbia  University. 

The  Problem  of  the  Elementary  School 
Principal  in  the  Light  of  the  Testing 
Movement.  The  Second  Yv^ar  Book: 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals.  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation.  1923.  480  pp. 

Occasionally,  there  has  been  criticism, 
both  from  within  and  without  educational 
circles,  that  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  us¬ 
ing  standard  tests  failed  to  yield  commensu¬ 
rate  educational  returns  to  the  pupils. 
Until  recently,  some  school  people  have 
searched  with  little  success  through  the  test 
literature  for  suggestions  leading  to  a  help¬ 
ful  after-testing  program.  Although  this 
particular  phase  of  writing  has  been  of  slow 


development,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  note 
that  recent  educational  literature  contains 
an  increasing  number  of  records  of  follow¬ 
up  work  subsequent  to  a  testing  program. 
The  most  conspicuous  recent  example  of  this 
is  the  Second  Year  Book  of  the  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals. 

The  first  chapter  is  written  by  S.  A. 
Courtis.  He  interprets  the  test  movement 
in  the  light  of  its  historical  development  and 
then  points  out  future  possibilities.  It  is 
thought  provoking.  After  a  chapter  on 
some  theoretical  aspects  on  testing,  nearly 
all  of  the  balance  of  the  book,  constituting 
more  than  four  fifths,  presents  ways  in 
which  schools  are  modifying  educational 
practice  as  a  result  of  tests.  A  very  large 
majority  of  the  writers  are  engaged  in  public 
school  work  and  write  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  test  results.  Chapters  III 
and  IV  describe  classifications  involving 
test  results  and  show  the  effects  of  classifying. 
Chapters  V  and  VI  point  out  the  ways  in 
which  tests  are  being  used  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  reading.  Chapter  VII  discusses 
the  teaching  of  language,  particularly  meth¬ 
ods  of  diagnosing  children’s  language  work. 
Chapter  VIII  deals  with  remedial  work  in 
arithmetic,  based  upon  careful  diagnosis. 
In  Chapter  IX  is  summarized  the  more 
important  literature  dealing  with  after¬ 
testing  instruction.  Chapter  X  discusses 
various  methods  of  school  organization 
which  are  being  tried  out  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  modern  demands. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  point  out  those 
sections  which  offer  most  to  educational 
practice  for  the  whole  book  is  stimulating. 
Those  who  are  seeking  help  in  grouping 
children  in  the  primary  grades  will  find  Miss 
Vera  G.  Sheldon’s  article  very  helpful  and 
specific.  Miss  M.  Ethel  Brown’s  study  of 
“A  Vocabulary  in  Primary  Reading”  ought 
to  be  a  helpful  contribution  toward  a  course 
of  study.  One  of  the  most  promising  lines 
of  investigation  seems  to  be  that  of  diagnos¬ 
ing  diflBculties  and  then  determining  what 
remedial  measures  should  be  taken.  Miss 
Merton  has  a  very  valuable  contribution  of 
this  kind  in  reading  and  also  in  arithmetic. 
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In  reading,  she  presents  methods  she  has 
used  to  increase  (1)  ability  to  summarize 
material  read,  (2)  ability  to  draw  valid 
conclusions  from  material  read,  (3)  ability 
to  select  the  essential  idea,  and  (4)  ability  to 
attack  new  and  unfamiliar  words.  Dr. 
Clifford  Woody  has  attempted  to  do  for 
language  what  school  people  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  have  so  successfully  done  for 
reading,  namely:  to  devise  a  chart  of 
language  aims  with  suggestions  and  activi¬ 
ties  for  realizing  them.  While  his  study  is 
not  complete,  it  is  very  suggestive. 

Doubtless,  the  use  of  tests  has  brought 
suggestions  which  are  revolutionary,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  demands  which  they  seem  to 
make  that  schools  be  reorganized  on  lines 
quite  different  from  the  usual.  While  this 
volume  is  not  radical  in  any  sense,  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  thoughtful,  earnest  desire  to  meet 
the  situation  revealed  by  our  standard  tests. 

W.  W.  CoxE. 

State  Department  of  Education, 

Albany,  New  York. 


How  to  Organize  the  Curriculum.  By 
Charles  A.  McMurry.  1923.  358 
pp.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

“How  to  Organize  the  Curriculum  ”  con¬ 
tains  material  which  relates  to  grades  four 
to  eight.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  curriculum  here  needs  improvement 
because,  (1)  there  are  no  principles  upon 
which  the  course  of  study  can  be  defended; 
(2)  a  large  part  of  the  lessons  in  these  grades 
are  stupid  and  dull;  (3)  children  here  do  not 
get  cultural  and  practical  ideas.  We  are 
all  interested  in  this  situation,  and  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  author  proposes  to  help 
by  suggesting  that  we  insert  a  “few  big, 
substantial  thought  projects  for  the  present 
dull  and  trifling  treatment  of  important 
topics.”  To  this  end  there  are  given  direc¬ 
tions  for  organizing  the  curriculum  about 
these,  and  there  follow  some  typical  proj¬ 
ects — called  “life”  projects — and  some 
illustrations, — viz.  The  Virginia  Plantation, 
The  Louisiana  Purchase,  India,  a  typical 
project  in  British  colonial  expansion.  By 
means  of  studying  about  such  projects,  the 


author  proposes  to  get  children  to  appre¬ 
ciate  certain  “  demonstrated  principles  which 
are  clarifying  thoughts  to  interpret  series 
(of  projects).”  Then  these  questions  nat¬ 
urally  arise:  Is  this  the  best  method  of 
procedure?  Is  this  the  function  of  project 
teaching? 

After  presenting  illustrations  and  explana¬ 
tions  of  typical  life  projects,  there  is  outlined 
a  suggested  curriculum  for  the  intermediate 
grades.  Here  reference  is  made  to  type 
studies  and  lesson  plans  worked  out  in  the 
George  Peabody  College. 

To  those  who  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
“projects  are  enterprises  undertaken  by 
boys  and  girls  and  by  men  and  women  look¬ 
ing  toward  desired  results”;  that  “a  typical 
life  project  is  one  which  exhibits  in  con¬ 
crete  demonstration  a  principle  of  wide 
scope  which  later  comes  to  the  front  in  a 
score  or  one  hundred  like  projects”;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  study 
about  these  projects,  “How  to  Organize  the 
Curriculum”  contains  valuable  material 
for  thought  and  many  practical  suggestions. 

E.  Ehrlich  Smith. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Republics  of  Latin  America.  By 

Herman  G.  James  and  Percy  A. 

Martin.  1923.  Pp.  x,  533.  $3.50. 

Harper  and  Brothers. 

Ten  years  ago  when  college  professors  in 
the  United  States  began  to  offer  courses  in 
Latin  American  history  they  had  neither 
text  nor  syllabus  to  guide  them.  At  that 
time  none  had  been  published.  To-day 
they  may  choose  from  among  some  five 
texts  and  at  least  as  many  syllabi.  The 
Hispanic  American  field,  like  other  fields  of 
history,  will  soon  be  crowded  with  such 
aids  and  the  teacher  will  be  called  upon  to 
distinguish  between  the  good,  the  poor,  and 
the  indifferent. 

The  text  of  James  and  Martin  can  be 
best  appraised,  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
others  which  have  preceded  it.  It  will  be 
noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  James  and 
Martin  give  less  space  than  any  of  the  others 
to  the  colonial  period.  A  simple,  concise. 
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and  interesting  account  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonization  in  the  New  World 
and  of  the  Wars  of  Independence  is  set  forth 
in  three  chapters  covering  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  of  the  more  than  five  hundred 
pages  of  narrative  in  the  entire  book,  whereas 
previous  texts  have  allotted  from  one  third 
to  three  fifths  of  their  space  to  the  colonial 
period.  This  brevity  is  perhaps  in  line  with 
the  general  tendency  of  the  modern  mind  to 
be  modern,  but  it  may  be  a  debatable  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  vast  and  important  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  covered  in  the  short  compass  of 
one  hundred  pages.  Second,  the  authors 
give  more  attention  than  their  predecessors 
to  economic,  constitutional,  and  administra¬ 
tive  conditions  and  developments.  Third, 
like  Robertson  and  unlike  Shepherd  and 
Sweet,  the  writers  treat  each  of  the  nations — 
large  and  small,  turbulent  and  stable — 
separately,  thus  implying  at  least  that  their 
differences  are  more  important  than  their 
similarities.  They  appear  to  have  had  even 
less  hesitancy  in  this  matter  than  Robert¬ 
son;  for  the  latter,  as  if  smitten  by  a  stroke 
of  conscientious  indecision,  devotes  two 
final  chapters  to  the  common  ideals,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  diplomacy  of  these  nations,  while 
the  former  present  only  a  single  final  chapter 
dealing  mainly  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  Pan- Americanism.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know,  in  this  connection,  how 
many  teachers  could  follow  this  organiza¬ 
tion  without  losing  the  interest  of  the  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that 
organization  is  not  of  prime  importance  in  a 
text,  that  the  good  teacher  will  have  his 
own  scheme  and  interpretation  and  will 
value  a  text  only  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  it  presents,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
maps,  the  index,  and  the  bibliographical 
aids. 

In  these  latter  respects  James  and  Martin 
have  produced  a  book  which  will  prove, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  They  furnish  a 
brief,  general  critical  bibliography  and,  in 
addition,  append  a  selected  bibliography, 
with  brief,  pointed  criticisms,  for  each 
chapter.  They  have  been  painstaking  in 
their  search  for,  and  statement  of,  the  facts. 


The  work  is  perhaps  a  little  defective  in 
maps,  the  index  is  not  exhaustive,  and  there 
is  no  analytical  table  of  contents  and  no  list 
of  maps.  There  are  several  misprints.  All 
of  these  blemishes  may  easily  be  corrected 
in  a  second  edition.  The  authors  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  useful  text  which  should  be  of 
peculiar  value  to  those  desiring  to  emphasize 
constitutional  and  administrative  phases  of 
Hispanic  American  history.  Nowhere  else 
have  these  been  so  exhaustively  treated. 

J.  Fred  Rippy. 

University  of  Chicago. 

A  Guide  to  Education  Measurements. — By 
Harlan  C.  Hines.  1923.  270  pp. 
Houghton  Miflflin  Company. 

In  Hines’s  A  Guide  io  Educational  Measure¬ 
ments  are  treated  (Part  I)  the  elements  of 
statistical  science,  44  pp.,  (Part  H)  measure¬ 
ments  of  intelligence,  77  pp.,  and  (Part  III) 
educational  measurements  in  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  subjects, 
140  pp.  As  its  name  suggests,  the  book  is  a 
guide  to  the  selection  of  tests  appropriate 
to  whatever  purpose  the  tester  may  have  in 
mind. 

There  are  three  hundred  or  more  existing 
tests  and  measures.  From  these  the  author 
has  selected  and  described  those  that  most 
nearly  satisfy  the  criteria  (cf.  author’s  pref¬ 
ace)  by  which  tests  are  to  be  judged.  When 
there  are  three  or  four  meritorious  tests  in 
a  given  field,  he  gives  critical  estimates  of 
all. 

It  is  not  a  volume  for  the  uninitiated  to 
study  without  an  instructor.  Part  I  as¬ 
sumes  on  the  part  of  the  student  a  grasp  of 
mathematics  he  does  not  ordinarily  possess. 
Part  III,  except  by  occasional  reference  to 
practice  tests,  does  not  indicate  ways  and 
means  of  employing  the  results  of  measure¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  true  of  Part  II,  but  in 
Part  III  the  novice  requires  personal  in¬ 
struction. 

One  wonders  at  the  omission  of  certain 
material;  e.  g.,  the  Studebaker  Practice 
Tests  in  Arithmetic^.  He  wishes  that  the 
subject  matter  on  p.  38  could  have  its  cap¬ 
tion  transferred  to  the  top  of  p.  39  and  have 
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for  its  own  caption,  “The  Computation  of  r.” 
On  the  other  hand,  simplicity,  clarity,  and 
directness  are  the  book’s  outstanding  quali¬ 
ties.  A  simpler  distinction  between  mid¬ 
score  and  median  could  not  have  been  made 
than  that  on  p.  18.  The  standard  tests 
could  not  be  more  clearly  described  in 
briefer  statements. 

Hines’s  Guide  is  well  adapted  to  use  by 
classes  in  educational  measurements.  It 
will  fail  of  the  widest  use  because  Part  III 
does  not  embody  any  remedial  program. 


Superintendents,  supervisors,  or  teachers 
who  desire  to  measure  the  intelligence  of 
pupils  or  their  achievement  in  any  subject 
can  very  quickly  find  by  reference  to  the 
Guide  a  description  of  the  best  test  or  tests 
for  the  purpose,  the  distributor’s  name  and 
the  cost.  They  will  profit  by  purchasing 
and  placing  in  their  files  the  three-foot  shelf 
of  tests  recommended  by  Hines. 

Warren  N.  Drum. 

Principal  Central  State  Normal  School, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Near  the  end  of  his  article  “The  Road 
away  from  Revolution,”  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1923,  Woodrow 
Wilson  says:  “The  sum  of  the  whole  matter 
is  this,  that  our  civilization  cannot  survive 
materially  unless  it  be  redeemed  spiritually.” 
In  an  editorial  in  the  Educational  Review, 
October,  1923,  President  Kinley  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  quoted  as  follows: 
“There  is  no  complete  education  without 
religion,”;  and  Roger  Babson  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  industry’s  greatest  need  is  more 
education  based  on  the  plain  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  first  article  in  this  issue, 
“Can  We  Fill  the  Gap  in  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion?”  sets  forth  the  steps  now  being  taken 
in  public  and  private  schools,  in  colleges  and 
universities,  to  meet  this  need.  It  was 
written  by  Charles  Foster  Kent  who 
occupies  the  chair  of  Woolsey  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  Yale  University.  As 
Director  of  the  National  Council  of  Schools 
of  Religion,  he  is  spending  a  sabbatical  half 
year  visiting  state  universities  desirous  of 
organizing  adequate  courses  in  religious 
instruction.  ^Is  it  consistent  with  democra¬ 
tic  ideals  to  plead  for  special  training  for 
any  one  class  of  children?  In  the  article 
“A  Case  for  the  Education  of  the  Gifted,” 
the  point  is  well  made  that  in  a  democracy 
there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  leaders,  and 
these  leaders  must  be  trained  to  lead.  The 
article  was  written  by  Herbert  D.  Bixby, 


who  as  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  charge  of  the 
elementary  grades.  ^H.  W.  Wright,  who 
wrote  “The  Question  of  the  ‘Ethical  End’ 
in  Education”  is  professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Ethics  in  the  University  of  Manitoba^ 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Doctor  Wright  is  a 
Cornell  man  and  before  going  to  Winnipeg 
taught  first  at  his  alma  mater  and  later  at 
Lake  Forest  College.  His  article  assumes 
general  acceptance  of  a  belief  in  an  ethical 
end  in  educatibn,  and  proceeds  to  reconcile 
the  opposing  views  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  nature  of  a  supreme  ethical  end.  ^ Alice 
Allen,  who  contributes  the  article  entitled, 
“The  Value  of  Knowing  the  Child’s  Bio¬ 
graphy,”  is  a  teacher  of  English  in  Waite 
High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio.  For  a  number 
of  years  Mrs.  Allen  has  been  interested  in 
the  problems  confronting  ninth  grade  pupils. 
Mrs.  Allen  concedes  the  value  of  standard¬ 
ized  intelligence  tests  but  wishes  to  know 
more  about  the  child  than  such  tests  can 
reveal.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
just  how  far  a  probe  into  the  home  environ¬ 
ment  could  go  without  serious  opposition. 
^Hattie  L.  Hawley  is  in  the  English 
department  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Hawley 
has  contributed  much  to  periodicals,  and  is 
well  known  for  editorial  work  and  author¬ 
ship.  Her  selections  from  the  Common 
School  Journal  of  1839  are  interesting  proof 
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both  of  the  vision  of  Horace  Mann,  and  of 
the  adage  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  HThe  vast  growth  in  the  quantity 
of  human  knowledge  has  made  it  impossible 
for  the  arts  colleges  to  turn  out  in  four 
years’  time  a  man  really  entitled  to  the 
bachelor’s  degree.  So  claims  L.  E.  Cross¬ 
man  in  his  article,  “On  Reviving  the  Arts 
Colleges.”  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
four-year  course  will  be  lengthened  to 
seven.  The  only  remedy  then  is  in  after¬ 
graduation  courses  for  alumni,  directed  by 
the  colleges.  Doctor  Crossman  is  professor 
of  Economics  at  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio.  ^Somewhat  in  harmony  with  this 
idea,  we  read  in  the  next  article  on  “The 
State  School  Campus”  by  Paul  W.  Ashby, 
the  slogan  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
“The  state  is  our  campus.”  Mr.  Ashby, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  still 
WTites  and  works  in  the  Hoosier  State, 
has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  work 
done  in  various  states  to  make  Oregon’s 
boast  a  reality.  ^IJames  M.  O’Neill  is 
professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Speech  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  the  first 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech  and  the  first  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education.  The 
title  of  his  article,  “Objectives  in  Speech 
Education”  might  give  the  impression  that 
it  is  highly  specialized.  In  fact,  its  scope 
is  very  broad  and  its  interest  appealing  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  education. 


A  Correction: 

In  the  October  Educational  Review  we 
stated  that  Miss  Mary  Weld  Coates  is 
teacher  of  Spanish  in  the  Lakewood  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  We  should  have 
said  Lakewood  High  School,  Lakewood, 
Ohio.  The  “  Sixth  City  ”  (or  is  it  the  “  Fifth 
City”.^)  has  not  yet  accumulated  the  whole 
Lake  Erie  Shore. 


A  Correction: 

The  photograph  of  State  Commissioner 
Augustus  O.  Thomas  which  was  published 
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in  the  Educational  Review  for  November, 
1923,  is  a  copyrighted  picture  and  should 
have  been  credited  to  the  owner  of  the 
copyright,  Clinedinst,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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J.  Neal,  120  W.  S2d  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  Daniel  W.  Nye,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.;  Mollie'H.  Page,  Syosset,  N.  Y.;  E.  French  Strother,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

8.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  arc  none,  so  state.) 
NONE. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee_  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relat  ion,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is. 
(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

[Signed]  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

By  S.  A.  Everitt,  Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  October,1923 

[seal]  (Signed)  Frank  O’Sullivan 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924.) 
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